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“Thanks, mister=-thanks a lot" 


‘we Boy: ‘Say, you fixed mw steering gear good, mister! You guys Truck Driver: “Because the careless drivers don't last long. Here 
ae can fix anything, can’t you? your wagon’s all set to roll. Just remember to be a safe driver 

-and I won't charge you anything for the overhaul job! Is 
Truck Driver: Nope Even the best of us professional drivers deal?” 5 

a deal: 
ve can't ftx kids like you if they get hurt 
rer Boy: “What d'ya mean, mister—who’'s gonna get hurt?” Boy: “Sure thing. I'll be careful, mister. And thanks—thanks 
Truck Driver: “Nobody they're careful. That's one reason you ° 


avant to keep your rig in top shape all the time--so you won't Vhe truck driving fraternity has a safety record they can well 


be proud of. Every day, every night, the truck drivers of Canada 


Bey: “Wow, that’s a big one all right!” continue to promote safety and courtesy on the highway. They 
continue to prove that— 


Eyegt have an accident. See that big truck of mine over there?.. ."’ 


Truck Driver: “Sure is. And where I work, the mechanics go over 


8 every inch of it before I take it out on the road, Keep it just as SAFETY 1S NO ACCIDENT 


sate and sound as the day it was new.” 


For our part, we'll continue to help them raise highw ay safety 
Boy: “Then you take over, huh? Boy, I'll bet you're a good driver.” standards by builc are more maneuverable, 
. ; easier to control, sater in every way. 

4 Truck Driver: “You mean a sate driver, sonny in our business a 
% they're the same thing. You know why the best drivers alive nternational Harvester builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farma 
ig ire safe drivers? 2 Tract Motor Truck ndustrial Pow Refrigerators and Freezers 
ere Boy: | No. W hy? International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


er This message ts published in support of the safety and courtesy efforts of the Canadian motor transport industry 


International Trucks are made in Canada at International Harvester's Chatham Works, Chatham, Ontario 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


of the Highway” 
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The gardener need never be at a loss for 
tasks during the winter season. A few 
days ago, for example, I was visiting a 
friend who had just constructed a reel 
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USE PINE 
FASTENED WITH CLEATS. 
NAIL DOWN BOTTLE 
TOPS, ROUGH EDGES 
UP, TO COVER BOARD 
COMPLETELY. 


FROM BUSHEL 
BASKET-LINED 
WITH CHINTZ 


OR CRETONNE — 
OUTSIDE PAINTED. 


for his garden hose. It will be very handy 
next summer, while now it’s a fine 
storage rack for the hose through the 
winter. His idea is worth copying. 


HAMPERS FOR CLOTHES 


His wife was just as handy, in tact she 
had converted a bushel basket into a 


clothes-basket by enamelling the outside 


white, and the inside lined with colourful 
chintz. This seemed to be the envy of 
her neighbours. 


DOOR-MAT FROM BOTTLE TOPS 


There was a youngster in the home, the 
kind that thoughtlessly ran in after 


ORANGE CRATES 
STACKED - FASTEN | 
WITH SHORT NAILS. * 1 
IF TO CARRY FAIR 
WEIGHT FASTEN 
TO WALL. 


ALL SURFACES MUST 
BE SMOOTH TO TAKE 
PAINT OR ENAMEL. 
JOINS MAY BE GIVEN 
TOUCH OF GOOD GLUE 


IN ADDITION TO NAILS. 
CONCEAL ALL NAIL HEADS 


WITH PUTTY OR PLASTIC WOOD, 


school without wiping his feet. Dad soon 
corrected this by collecting bottle tops, 
then in a few minutes he made a door 
mat by nailing the tops in even rows on 
two pieces of pine joined with a pair of 
cleats. | noticed that the tops were 
nailed closely together 


ORANGE CRATES FOR SHELVES 


This chap turned out to be quite an 
amateur craftsman, and he liked every 
thing in order. He was very proud of 
two shelves he had constructed from 


orange crates, one to serve his purposes 
in the basement, and the second one, 


nicely finished, for the living room 


HOSE REEL 


FRAMEWORK OF I/2"SQUARE 
MATERIAL.REEL OF OLD BROOM 


HANDLES, THE CENTRAL ONE 
FASTENED TO THE UPRIGHTS 


WITH TWO BOLTS. SMALL 


WOODEN WHEELS MADE 


WITH A KEYHOLE-SAW.AXLE 
A HALF INCH ROD OF IRON. 
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EDITORIAL 


RACE PREJUDICE AT RIDEAU HALL 
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hen you get right down to it, is that an 
eminent and excellent governor-genera 
has been replaced by an eminent and 
ical successor 

But if the decision is_ scarce vorth 


irguing about, the manner of re iching it 


ipparent philosophy behind it are 
vell worth arguing. As has been our habit 


in all decisions concerning Canada and the 


( ) al ve ITTIVE j hi this ne onsulting 

not our brains ut i! 1 pressu 

The b Od pressure f the e-h } ne 

st tells him that we are now heading { 

the 1ogs The a pressure th 
tionalist tells h that we have narrov 


ently in the well-founded fear that any 
f these points of view would 
if 


have brought the nation to the verge 


in apoplectic seizure, gave parliament no 
idvance notice of its intentions and pet 


lebate 
A check with 


led both kinds of fire-eaters within the body 


ommon sense might have 


politic to tae relatively temperate conclu 


ll kee p at 


sion that school Rideau Hall, 
and elsewhere in the nation and _ just 
about as usual regardless of any new 


restricted”’ signs we choose to nail up on 


the front door As tor the Government, 
we wish we could feel its common sense 
has already informed it that housing restric 


tions based on racial considerations are just 
as indefensible in the nation’s first residence 
is In its lowliest slum 

If the office of governor-general is worth 
maintaining it surely should not be closed 


to anyone or opened to anyone through the 


accident of birth. We are to be congratu 


lated on having disengaged ourselves from 
the foolish gonvention that only a native 
f the United Kingdom can be a 
vernor-general, but we are to be 
substituted the equally foolish 
onvention that anyone except a native of 


Canada must be a bad one. 
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LU PPOSE that when yc went tO work tomorrow y« knew 
tha efore the day was over, you would help dozens of aaa 
: 
complete strangers with their most personal problems. This Re 
happens to me 
++ 
secretaries Siness Nn. Machinis workers in 


has a ditterent problem ic one I can help solve. That's what 
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TESTS OVER A 12-YEAR PERIOD SHOWED 


FEWER COLDS...SORE THROATS 
for LISTERINE users 


Safe Antiseptic reaches 

way back on throat surfaces 
to attack germs 

before they attack you! 


nvad- 
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ers d “Strep” Types. 
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hese and ail ee germ types not Phe 
be quickly (2) Baca 
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number DY the us, 4 
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HiA i irgi ot ve or the throat face 
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Oa ¢ whe ey invade e body « LSS¢ 
spare Lister Ant ep helps hale 
More vasion, guard against infection 
\ Surface Germs Reduced 
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At the first symptom of a cold... 
Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — Quick! 
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LETTER FROM JAMAICA by Beverley Baxter 


The new MacArthur with Lowell Thomas. He's not finished, Baxter says. 


SEVENTY MINUTES WITH MacARTHUR 


HERE isa high wind in Jamaica 

at this moment, and the sea is 

angry about it The natives, 
too, look at each other and their 
voices are low 1 am writing this 
on the veranda ot Lord Beaver- 
brook’s house at Montego Bay, and 
the leafy branches of his tall royal 
palms are all straining in one direc- 
tion. When the Storm King is loose 
he recognizes no other potentate, not 
even a newspaper proprietor 

Now that I think of it I seem to 
have had a rather stormy time on 
this pilgrimage to the New World 
The Queen Mary took eight days to 
get across the Atlantic, Toronto was 
almost obliterated by a snowstorm 
around the New Year (nothing aston- 
ishes our Lady of the Snows like 
snow) and now Jamaica is kicking 
up high jink 

But before I left New York I spent 
seventy minutes with a man who has 
been riding storms all his life and 
even now at seventy-two is ready to 
leave harbor no matter how fierce 
the gale 

It would be poor flattery to pre 
tend that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in civilian clothes gives the 
immediate impression of an all-con- 
quering Caesar. We have become so 
used in the newspapers to that 
jaunty cap on the side of his head 
and the open neck of his tunic that 
it was a little startling to tind a mar 
who might well be the president of 
1 sound and rather conservative 
financial house. 

Perhaps | should explain that 
America a five-star general (cor- 
responding to a field-marshal in the 
British Army) never retires and is 
never retired. He may be relieved 
of his command, as in the case of 
MacArthur, but he remains in the 
irmy. Thus General MacArthur is 
ensconced in offices in New York 
appropri itely near the Battery 
where he maintains a staff of officers 
It was here that he received me 

I have described the IMpressior 
one first receives on meet 


ing this 


extraordinary mar but soon his 


hawklike nose, tapering to a point 
challenges one’s attention. Welling 
ton had just such a beak and the 
Caesars specialized in them. But the 
nose is not the only pointer to 
Douglas MacArthur’s personality 
When a train of thought starts in 
his mind his eyes begin to twinkle 
It is not that the subject is humorous 
or even sardonic but the twinkle 
emphasizes the zest with which he 
pursues a thought. He is of course 
a great talker, one of the world’s 
greatest talkers. When he gets going 
the twinkle departs and he stares into 
space as words are launched on the 
startled air. He loses all touch with 
his audience’ in my case an audience 
of one until his first objective is 
carried. Then he comes out of the 
mists and takes a good look to see 
if you are still there. Assured of that 
fact he takes off again and the 
campaign of words is in full flow 

This is the most literate military 
mind I have ever encountered. His 
powers of exposition are lit by an 
An adolescent 
mind could follow him and an adult 
mind would be deeply impressed. No 


extraordinary clarity 


wonder his forces believed in him like 
a legend. If he gazed into space with 
that odd smile and finally announced, 
‘And that, gentlemen, is how we 
shall invade the moon tonight,” you 
would feel that the task could be 
done and would be done. 
Somewhere in his address to me 
he got on the subject of generals. 
Napoleon! Oh, he was the greatest 
of them all not a good adminis- 
trator, which he proved after becom- 
ing the government of France, but 
as a soldier he never stopped learning 
and therefore never stopped teach- 
ing. Those two remarkable British 
generals Wellington (whom Mac- 
Arthur spoke of as Wellesley) and 
Marlborough (Churchill’s ancestor 
were hard to compare. Marlborough 
won every battle but then he did not 
have Napoleon against him. Welling- 
ton had to come from behind and 


} 


d have Napoleon against him. 
Now take Continued on page 36 
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BACKSTAGE AT OTTAWA | 


The Statue That Came To Life 


By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


F VISCOUNT Alexander of Tunis 
had been able to stay to the end 
of his recently extended term 

he’d have been the same kind of 
champion among governors-general 
that Mackenzie King was among 
prime ministers. 

Even now he has only two com- 
petitors ahead of him in elapsed 
time: Lord Dufferin (1872-78) and 
Lord Grey (1904-11 Lord Alexan- 
der would have passed the all-time 
record set by Lord Grey by Sept. 15 
of this year six years, five months, 
twenty-six days. 

Already, though, he’s a long-dis- 
tance champion of sorts. Since four 
of his six years in office have had 
two parliamentary sessions, Lord 
\lexander has opened parliament 
more often than anybody else since 
Confederation. 

That’s the only superlative about 
the present Governor-General that 
statistics will prove. It’s not prov 
ible but it’s probable, that he is the 
most popular we've ever had. 

This in spite of the fact that he 
started under a considerable disad 
vantage. The sentiment for a Cana 
dian governor-general, which has pre 
vailed in the choice of Vincent 
Massey, was already fairly strong 
and vocal in 1945 and 1946. Quite 
a few people in the government 
service and in parliament were re- 
sentful at the appointment of another 
Briton, however distinguished. Those 
who weren’t resentful were apathetic 

Alexander’s fame as the outstand- 
ing soldier of World War II was not 
so widespread in 1946 For one 
civilian who’d heard of Alexander, 
hundreds had heard of his subordin- 
ite Montgomery. 

Not long ifter he came to Canada 


{ SAY- ME 
GIVE YOU A HAND 
WILL YOU? 


he became, like previous governors 
general, an honorary fellow of the 
Royal Canadian College of Physi 
cians and Surgeons. In gown and 
mortarboard Alexander sat on a 
platform at the Chateau Laurier 
while a prominent Canadian doctor 
rose to say 

“Gentlemen, it is my privilege to 
introduce to you, in order that he 
may be inducted as honorary fellow 
of our college, that great soldier, the 
victor of North Africa, the victor 
of Sicily, the victor of Italy, His 
Excellency the Viscount MONT 
GOMERY.” 

There was a moment of silence 
then the company burst into howls 
of laughter. Alexander did not smile 
He raised his mortarboard, waited 
for silence, icknowledged the intro 
duction without any reference to the 
mistake. Later, whi'e the doctors 
were changing for their dinner meet 
ing, he took time to write a note to 
the luckless introducer 

“Think nothing of it it happens 
all the time.” 

Stories like that get around. Alex- 
inder made the _ wittiest speeches 
it the annual press gallery dir 
ners, showing great skill in tossing 
good-natured political barbs without 
actually violating the rule that a 
governor-general may have no poli 
tics Alexander would turn up of a 
Sunday on the slopes with the Ottawa 
Ski Club (one of their newer hills is 
named after him) and en route would 
help push motorists out of snow 
banks. He took to square dancing 
with great enthusiasm last summer 
he defied the massed phalanx of 
protocol experts on both sides of 
the Atlantic and insisted on giving 
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CANADA'S OUTSTANDING MILITARY COLLEGES 
PRODUCE FIRST RATE LEADERS 


Never in Canada’s history have greater opportunities for training 


in leadership in military or civilian life been available to her 


young men. The Canadian Services Colleges provide an 


opportunity to obtain a four years’ course in arts, or in arts 


and engineering, and at the same time to qualify for commissions 


in the active or reserve forces of Canada. Young men are prepared 


physically, mentally and morally for leadership in Canada’s 


forces or civilian life. 


“O80 in the first vear and $330 in sub 
sequent years both amount include 
tuition, text-books, uniforms, board 


and room) 


EARNING OPPORTUNITY 


with opportunity to earn S600) oF 
mere on Service traming cours each 
with hoard lodging ma 


uniforms pros ided 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 


More than fifty scholarships of $500 oF 
over are offered annually to successful 


applicant Pravelling expenses in 
ces of S20 are paid for the 
from and te a cadet home om each 


college vear 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates must have university 
Matriculation (or equivalent tandin 
nv Kngli h. phy if 
(algebra, geometry and trigonometys 
chemistry and one of histor 
language, and have reached their «i 
teenth but not their twentieth birth 
day on the first of January preceding 


entrances 


For full information brochures and calendars write to: 


The Registrar, 
Dept. BI 

Royal Roads, 

Victoria, B.C 


The Registrar, 
Dept. B2 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont 
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HAMILTON, ONT.: The Biebers have just bought son Jerry a bike 
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TRENTON, N.J.: The Bigamis have acquired a shiny 


1950 Buick. 


WOULD YOU LIVE BETTER THE U.S.? 


New inflation and a war economy have hit Canada and the United States since Maclean's last compared costs 


of living in the two countries. 


N 1949 a survey I made for Maclean’s showed 
that living costs in Canada were eight percent 
lower than in the United States, but because 

of higher wages the standard of living was a little 
better in the U.S. 
the Canadians were closing the gap in the standard 


At the time it looked as though 


of living with the help of rising wages and more 
stable prices. 

But since then the Korean war and rearmament 
both countries 
The U.S. has reverted to partial price controls. 
Canada hasn’t and now 
convinced it costs more to live here than across 


have unloosed new inflation in 


many Canadians are 
the border, leaving wages out of it altogether. 

To find out how standards of living compared 
now I went back, last mid-December, to the two 
families, the Bigamis of Trenton, N.J., and the 
Biebers of Hamilton, Ont., with whom I had made 
my detailed survey in 1949. 
in the first place because both men were steel- 


I had selected them 


workers doing similar jobs in industrial cities of 
comparable size. Each family included one child. 
Both were frank and helpful, giving me access to 
the contents of everything from their grocery lists 
to their wallets. In addition I went shopping in 
food and clothing stores in both cities; I checked 
on doctors’ fees, rents and fuel prices and many 
Here’s what I found 

1. The cost of living has gone up noticeably 
more in Canada than in the l 
two and a half years, but it’s still a little lower 


In June 1949 I found the total bill for a 
family’s basic goods and services was eight percent 


other items. 
J. S. during the past 
here. 


less in Hamilton than in Trenton. Now, it’s six 


percent less. That it’s at all lower will be hard 


> 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


for many Canadians to believe, shocked as they 
are by the dollar fee for a pound of steak or wistfully 
aware that a refrigerator tagged $400 here is only 
$275 in the States. But the important staples of 


bread, milk, eggs even meat are still less costly 


in Canada and so is rent Even if you include a 
car, which is cheaper to operate in the States, the 
cost of living here is still five percent lower than 
in the U.S. That’s in spite of the fact that Canada’s 
cost of living has gone up further and faster. It’s 


now up ninety percent since 1939, according to 


Would You live Better o 
in the U.5.? 


This 1949 article in Maclean's compared 
the living standards of the Biebers and 
Bigamis. Then, Canada appeared to be 
catching up, but has fallen back since. 


This new study shows prices still higher in the U. S. but so are living standards 


the Bureau of Statistics, while the U. S. index is 
Maclean’s 


compared prices in 1949, the official indices have 


up eighty-eight percent, and, since 
risen nineteen percent in Canada and 12.5 in the 
States Inc identally, I haven't ncluded cigarettes 
in the cost-of-living comparisons 

2. But while living still costs a shade less in 
Canada the gap in the standard of living, in spite 
of the indications in 1949, between the two countries 
has widened In 1949 this reporter found an 
average American wage earner had a liv ing st indard 
ten percent above the Canadian average. Since 
then prices here have shot up faster and wages 
have increased more slowly. Currently the average 
Canadian industrial worker earns $50.25 a week 
That’s twenty-three percent less than the $65.25 
his opposite number in the States earns The 
Canadian pays less income tax in dollars but a 
ibout 
So his standard of 


living currently is running about fourteen percent 


typical Canadian wage earner takes home 


twenty percent less real cash 


below that of a workingman across the line, after 
allowing for the differential in prices 

3. The post-Korean jump in food prices has been 
especially drastic in Canada \ week’s market 
basket of food for a family of three now costs 
$20.26 in Hamilton and $22.36 in Trenton, com 
pared with the 1949 bills of 
respectively 


$15.66 and $18.04 
That’s a hike of twenty-nine percent 
in the Hamilton bill compared with twenty-four 
percent in Trenton. The largest rises have been 
in meats (up twenty-eight percent in Hamilton and 
twenty-seven in Trenton) and fruits and vegetables 
up 4 surprising thirty-five percent here compared 


with nineteen percent in Trenton At the time 
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Canadians, have one child 


of our 1949 comparison it cost eighteen percent 
less to eat in Hamilton than in ‘Trenton, five 
hundred miles to the southeast Now the week’s 
food costs nine percent less in Hamilton 

Clothes cost about eight percent more in Canada 
on the average. Cotton items are noticeably move 
ePXPeNnsive rayons less sO, and price tags on wool 
clothing and shoes pretty much the same in both 
countries, although a $50 ready-to-wear suit in 
the States is likely to have more hand tailoring 
than a $50 suit in Canada, and shoes in the U.S 
ire likely to have better soles than Canadian shoes 
But you can still have a 
baby for $10 less in Hamilton than in Trenton 


ilthough most other medical fees, 


in the same price range. 


which were 
formerly noticeably lower in Hamilton, are now 
is high as in Trenton 

To tind out just what the recent inflations in 
the two countries mean to real-life families let’s 
see how Oscar Bieber, a lanky intelligent steel 
worker of Hamilton, is making out in comparison 
with Al Bigami, a burly good-natured Trenton 


steelworker 


Both are married. Oscar and Muriel Bieber, the 


Gerald, now eleven 


4 


THE BIEBERS of Hamilton play crokinole. They spent $68 on their outdoor 
summer vacation last year but their American counterparts paid out $200. 


ind Al and Lucy Bigami’s Ronald is now seven 

Back in 1949 Oscar and Al were struggling with 
much the same problems. They were economizing 
on clothing, both had sold the cars they had bought 
secondhand during World War II, both were 
calculating how to buy some additional household 
equipment their wives wanted. But both families 
were eating well. 

Today, Al of Trenton has moved far ahead of 
Hamilton’s Oscar. A handsome 1950 Buick is 
parked outside Al’s rented flat. He has a new 
eight-foot electric refrigerator, a television set and 
i sparkling new white gas range in addition to the 
equipment he and Lucy already had in 1949 
washer, vacuum cleaner, electric sewing machine, 
pressure cooker, automatic toaster and steam iron. 
Food costs the Bigamis of the U. S. more than it 
did in 1949 but they seem less worried about it 
than when I visited them then. 

There’s quite a change when you enter the 
bungalow the Biebers now rent on Niagara Street, 
a neighborhood of inexpensive small bungalows in 
Hamilton. The Biebers still have the same icebox 
and are still talking about getting an electric one. 


They still have no car. They did buy a vacuum 


a 


MURIEL BIEBER still buys high-grade foods in Hamilton but the sky- 
rocketing cost of living has made her cut on quantity since 1949, 


THEY GET MORE 


THE BIGAMIS of Trenton have television. 
cut down their entertainment budgets since Maclean's last checked. 


Both families have had to 


cleaner, a secondhand dining-room set and a new 
living-room set on the installment plan when they 
had to leave their former flat eight months ago 
But the cost-of-living problem that dominates 
their thinking these days is the price of food. For 
the Biebers of Canada today are consciously 
rationing themselves on edibles. 

The big difference in the status of the two 
families has been brought about by an increasing 
disparity in their pay since 1949. Al, the American, 
who made $60 a week in 1949, now is collecting 
$108.68 a week for his job operating a _ cable- 
coiling machine at the Roebling steel plant in 
Trenton. That pay is actually better than the 
average $80 a week for the standard forty-hour 
week of a Trenton steelworker, because Al is 
putting in a forty-eight-hour week, which means 
eight hours at time and a half. 

Oscar, the Canadian, is now making $63.62 for 
a standard forty-two-and-a-half-hour week operat- 
ing a wire-tying machine at the Frost plant in 
Hamilton. He got $52 at the same job in 1949, 
when the work week was forty-four hours. His 
hourly rate of $1.50 is better than the 


average 
$1.35 for a Canadian steelworker, but 28 percent 


LUCY BIGAMI'S family in Trenton has fresh vegetables at every meal 
and doesn't stint on meat. She insists on using butter for cooking. 


% FOOD COSTS AMERICANS MORE BUT Es TO SPEND 
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less than Al Bigami’s »2.v¥ in Trenton. Moreover, 
except for a spell of seven weeks last fall, Oscar 
hasn’t been getting that time and a half over 
forty hours which has swelled Al’s pay. 

The sizeable difference in earnings is cut down 
a bit by Oscar’s lower income taxes. After income 
tax ($4.25) and other deductions he takes home 
$58.51. Al manages to get an actual $91.69 past 
the paymaster after deductions for income tax 
$14.50), social security and community chest. 

Other than the handsome big car and the better 
household furnishings of the American family the 
most noticeable difference in the way the two 
families now live is the way they eat. For a 
weekly groceteria tab of about $26 the Bigamis 
have meat or chicken every evening. The meat 
generally consists of steaks ($1.15 a pound), ground 
steak ($1), chicken breasts (79 cents), centre-cut 
pork chops (79 cents) and, once a week, shin beef 
for soup at 65 cents. They have fresh vegetables 
at every meal. They don’t eat meat heavily but 
they don’t stint either. The pound of ground 
steak provides one meal with a little left over. 
And even though milk in Trenton has gone up 
from a quarter to twenty-nine cents for an imperial 
quart in the past three years they still use the 
equivalent of ten imperial quarts a week without 
hesitation. 

In spite of the record prices of food in both 
countries, both Lucy Bigami and Muriel Bieber 
are reluctant to use lower-cost items like margarine, 
prechopped hamburger, dry skim milk or other 
cost cutters. The nutritionists may plead other- 
wise, but both women are convinced their families’ 
health depends on the grade as well as the type 
‘I'd rather spend 
the money on food now than on doctors later,” 
Mrs. Bigami says firmly. “I don’t want my family 
to get ulcers from poor food.”’ Both would rather 


and amount of food they eat. 


use a smaller amount of expensive food than 
cut down on costs to go on eating as much as 
before. Mrs. Bigami won’t even use shortening 
for cooking. 


Extra Cash For Clothes 


Muriel Bieber of Hamilton has been rationing 
her family’s food with a technique of her own 
As food prices went up she continued to spend 
the same amount but simply bought less. She 
bought fifty-five cents’ worth of minced round for 
dinner back in 1949 and still asks for fifty-five 
cents’ worth. With round now a dollar a pound 
she gets about a half pound for a dinner. When 
she buys frankfurters for a meal she orders five 
two for her husband, two for her son and one for 
herself. The Biebers have also given up one of 
the seven quarts of milk they used to get a week 
when the price reached twenty-two cents a quart 
it was nineteen cents in 1949) and are frugal in 
their use of eggs. Oscar and his son each have 
one for breakfast. Mrs. Bieber insists all she 
wants in the morning is toast and coffee 

‘There were two pieces of bacon left over 
Sunday morning and I tried to get Muriel to eat 
them,’’ Oscar relates. “She wouldn’t, so I ate 
them even though I didn’t really need them.” 

Dinner at the Biebers’ features less beef and 
more pork than in 1949. Nowadays they have 
pork chops once a week; spare ribs once; frank- 
furters, minced round, chicken since it’s become 
cheap compared with red meat —once a week; bacon 
ind eggs for dinner occasionally, fish once a week 
ind a roast on week ends. Fresh vegetables show 
up less often than at the American home especially 
in winter. Vegetable backbone of the Bieber diet 
is boiled potatoes, carrots, canned peas ind corn 

Muriel Bieber is by no means bitter. She feels 
she is faring better than some families of her 
iequaintance. Her butcher told her some families 
send the children to him for fifteen cents’ worth 
of Bologna for dinner —the mothers are ashamed 
to come themselves. Even Oscar seems more 
resigned to the ballooning cost of living than he 
was in 1949 when it was just beginning to act up 

Muriel is an attractive woman and what she 
does prefer to eggs, or even another frankfurter, is 
nice clothes. She reports, deprecatingly, that her 


Hamilton neighbors resented cur 1949 comparison 
which indicated Lucy Bigami in Trenton had a 
larger and finer wardrobe. 

The Bieber family actually is spending more than 
Oscar brings home. That’s because this past year 
Muriel has been going out to do part-time house- 
work. Oscar’s wages provide the family’s necessities 
but she wants the extra money to buy her own 
clothes. Now she owns a muskrat coat she bought 
for $300 last year on the lay-away plan. She has 
slender ankles and wears nylons always, buying 
twenty-four pairs a year at ninety cents each, and 
three pairs of shoes at $15. Her present pride is a 
pair of alligator and suede pumps. She paid $17 
for them, which worries her, but she hopes to get 
extra wear out of them She buys two street 
dresses a year for about $10 each and about three 
house dresses at $4, and a suit every two years 
She figures she currently spends about $220 a year 
for her own clothes. 

Her husband has cut his own clothing purchases 
sharply. Now he buys little more than work 
clothing and such necessities as underwear and 
socks, and even few of these He still has the 
two dress-up suits and the overcoat that decorated 
his closet in 1949. We figured out that his current 
expenditures for clothing run $68 a year compared 
with the $150 he was spending in 1949 when clothes 
were cheaper 

Al, in Trenton, is able to buy more clothes of 
all types than Oscar. Al gets two pairs of worsted 
dress slacks a year at $16.50 each, to Oscar’s none: 
two good outdoor jackets a year $12 each to 
Oscar’s single, lower-quality $4 one; two good 
work shirts at $2.50 to Oscar’s one a year for $2 
Al buys three sports shirts at $4 each while Oscar 
buys one a year for $3. Al does pay as much for 
denim work trousers as does Oscar ($4 a pair) but 
can afford to buy two pairs a year to Oscar’s one 
And while Oscar buys only three sets of underwear 
: year, Al buys nine 

And, while Oscar’s wife Muriel is catching up 
to Lucy Bigami fashionwise, there’s still no com 
parison with the clothes Lucy has Lucy only 
spends about $165 a year in Trenton compared with 
$220 for Mrs. Bieber in Hamilton. But Lucy not 
only has advantage of the lower clothing prices in 
the U.S.: she is an expert seamstress with a talent 
for design and feeling for color and materials that 
would rate high even among professional designers 
This of course is a major reason why Lucy’s clothing 
bill is so much lower than that of Muriel Bieber 
in Hamilton, who seems to feel she can do bette 
by earning extra money than working at her 
sewing machine 

For instance, a neighborhood tailor for whom 
Lucy does occasional sewing gave her a length of 
men’s-wear worsted out of which she fashioned a 
fine skirt. Subsequently she saw one like it tagged 


32 in a store. She bought cotton material at 
eighty-nine cents a yard to make herself severe] 
smart little summer skirts to go with a dozen 
cotton blouses she bought for a dollar apiece at 
in end-of-season sale. She wears more slacks now 
and makes up outfits with a corduroy vest she 
bought for $1.50, worsted slacks at $12 and her 
large assortment of blouses, including three silk 
ones she got this year at $3 apiece. By wearing 
slacks she now gets along with twelve pairs of 
nylons a year compared with the forty-eight she 
ran through, literally, in 1949. She shops cancel 
lation sales for shoes buying two pairs a year for 
»/ to 

The Bigamis’ boy Ronny is also better dressed 
than the Biebers’ Gerald In facet. and partly due 
to his mother’s skill, Ronny is better dressed than 


the sons of much wealthier parents, better dressed 


even than his own dad i Situation now frequent 
in American working families Lucy’s tailor pal 
made fine gabardine slacks for Ronny for only $16 
Lucy knits Ronny’s sweaters His coat was $1! 
ind his suit was $12.50, which is what Jerry’s 
suit cost too. The Bigamis pay $6.50 for Ronny’s 
shoes (‘three pairs a year while the Biebers manage 
to pick up Jerry’s yearly three pairs for $4 at 
sales but. as before. Ronny wears better shoes 
The American family buys six pairs of dungarees 


1 year for Ronny; Gerald gets only four They 


buy Ronny a real hat for $2 while Jerry wears a 
one-dollar cap like his dad. The bill in Trenton 
for Ronny’s larger wardrobe runs $98 a year; in 
Hamilton Jerry’s clothes cost $76.50 

Both families had to move in recent months for 
exactly the same reason: the two-family houses in 
which each rented the upper flat were sold. Each 
now pays more rent than in 1949 but has more 
room. When the Biebers in Hamilton had to give 
up the flat for which they paid $24 a month they 
went through what they describe as the most 
anxious time of their whole married life For 


weeks they trudged and Continued on page 44 


Muriel Bieber of Hamilton makes a little 
outside money and spends it on clothes. 
She also makes some. Lucy Bigami (below) 
is ar expert seamstress, keeps her bud- 
get down by sewing in her Trenton home 
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Unsteadily shoulder-high, Dancy sheepishly accepts the congratulations of tiny Hook Green. 


He wouldn't take a penny from anyone. 


The Other Hero the Enterprise 


Captain Kurt Carlsen got a Broadway ticker-tape welcome-home and the plaudits of the world. First 
3 Officer Kenneth Dancy, who joined him for the last six days on the sinking ship, went on a motor 


Dancy is a prize knitter and symphony fan. Mrs. Dancy says: “He was always a quiet lad.” 


bike to Hook Green, Kent, for a pint of bitter with the villagers and to finish knitting a sweater 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


URING the chill and watery sunlight o 
1) Wednesday afternoon Jan. 16 last a ram 
shackle motorcycle spluttered into the an- 
cient hamlet of Hook Green among the rolling 
hop fields of Kent, forty miles south of London, 
England 
[It was driven proudly by sixty-year-old William 
Dancy, the local postmaster and grocer. Standing 
up in the sidecar blushing modestly was Kenneth 
Dancy, his twenty-seven-vear-old son 
As the 


in iit 


three-wheeled contraption shuddered to 
le the four-century-old Klephant’s Head 
Inn about a hundred inhabitants of Hook Green, 
plus a few mounted gentry who h id lingered after 
iday’s fox hunting, raised a thin well-bred southern 
counties cheer 

The Number Two Hero of the Flying Kinterprise 
was home 

['welve days earlier First Officer Kenneth Dancy 
of the English tug Turmoil had risen from obscurity 
to an imperishable place in maritime chronicles by 
hopping aboard the listing and sinking Americar 
Flying 
worst North | 


freighter Enterprise during one of the 


Atlantic gales in recent histor. He 


10 


went to the aid of the stricken vessel’s master 


thirty-seven-year-old Captain Kurt Carlsen, who 
had been alone on board for a week, facing risk 
of sudden death rather than leave his ship to be 
classed as a derelict and claimed as a total prize 
by the first salvage company which could reach her. 
The manner in which these two seafarers, who 
had never met before, struggled together for 
further six days to save the Flying Enterprise, only 
thwarted by 
the hawser and sank her beneath their feet, touched 


to be a second gale which snapped 
the imagination of the world. 

Dancy’s story has been largely obscured by the 
greater glory which enveloped Carlsen. Yet it is 
nonetheless interesting. 

On the day of his return in triumph to Hook 
different 
ticker-tape 
shabby navy-blue gabardine mackintosh and baggy 


thunderous 
Dancy 


Green, so from Carlsen’s 


Broadway welcome, wore a 


flannel pants. He is a slight, wan, fuzzy-headed 
young bachelor, the jolly-decent-chap type pro- 
duced by English grammar schools, distinguished 
from the aristocrats of Eton and Harrow by a faint 
Cockney accent yet having much in common with 
them on matters of honor, courage and modesty. 

Two farmers, one in a flat cap and leggings, both 
straight out of a cartoon by the English caricaturist 
Giles, lugged the unwilling merchant navy officer 
out of the sidecar and hoisted him unsteadily onto 
their shoulders. Dancy, grinning as sheepishly as 
any sixth-former who has saved the school side 
at cricket, said: “‘Are you sure you can manage 
ig The other 
said “Not ’alf!”’ Then, buckling a bit at the knees 
and followed by the little crowd all muffled up 


One of the yeomen said ‘*Yus 


in tweeds and woollies, they carried him in triumph 
across the village green toward his parents’ store, 
where they still burn oil lamps at night. 

Here awaiting young Dancy were four newsreel 
cameramen, twenty-two still photographers and 
fifteen reporters who for the past two hours had 
been telling each other lugubriously: ‘‘This story 
is dead.”” They were a mere mopping-up patrol 


compared with the battalion of four hundred 
journalists from twelve nations who had surrounded 
Carlsen and Dancy four days earlier when they 
were put ashore at Falmouth. Nevertheless as soon 
as Dancy appeared they interred the story ener- 
getically. Flash bulbs twinkled, movie 


whirred and reporters scribbled as Dancy said into 


cameras 


a microphone 

‘If I'd known I'd cause all this fuss I wouldn’t 
Next time I'll look before I leap.” 
\lready 


Dancy’s Leap had become a catch phrase through- 


have done it 
There was an appreciative giggle 


Men changing jobs were “doing a 


out England 
Dancy’s Leap.” The slang term for attempting 
something ’ave a bash at was giving place 


to “take a Dancy at 


t.”” Cockney clerks jumping 
spiritedly for moving buses were alighting on the 
rear platforms with an exultant cry of “Dancy! 

The same expletive was being uttered by ogres in 
West End pantomimes as they were catapulted up 
through trap doors in the stage. The Daily Express 
“Knit your 
Frederick Marshall, 


Hook Green’s member on the parish council, was 


women’s editor was telling her readers 
husband this Dancy sweater.” 


urging that the village name be changed to Dancy’s 
Leap, “Just as Old English and far more romantic 
sounding.” 

Dancy turned to make a final pose with his 
mother and father in the doorway of the store 
Then, with evident relief, he withdrew, settled down 
to a nice cup of tea, played some of his favorite 
Beethoven records and finished knitting a pair of 
socks. Yes, knitting! 
A year ago he entered a sweater in a 


He’s very proud of his 
Knitting 
He ex 
It stops me from smoking too much.”’ 


women’s knitting competition and won. 
plains 

When he was sixteen this master of the knitting 
needles, and one of the youngest merchant navy 
officers in England to hold a shipmaster’s ticket, 
wanted to get into the war, which had just broken 
out. He was too young for the 1 
ir force. So he left Skinner’s Grammar School 
it nearby Tunbridge Wells and joined the merchant 


irmVv, navy or 


navy as an apprentice 


Whenever he got ashore he headed is he still 


does for the nearest symphony concert or art 


gallery He was always a quiet lad,” says his 
mother, 
life.” 


He was only shaving once a week at the time 


lways interested in the higher things in 


he was dive-bombed in the Indian Ocean by 


Japanese and in the Mediterranean by Germans 
On the Arctic convoy route to Russia he was u 


i ship that was holed by a torpedo But he had 


never had to swim for his life until he left the 
Flying Ente rprise Since the war he’s been saili ’ 
is first mate all over the world in Ships owned 


by Houlder Brothers and Co. Ltd. of Leadenhal 
Street, 
temporary capacity 
the Overseas Towage and Salva 


London. He joined the tug Turmoil in a 
The owners of the Turmoil 


ge Lo., 


happen to 


Dancy (left) and Carlsen cling to 


the rail of the sinking ship not long 
before jumping into the sea. At 


right: McKenzie Porter interviews 


the modest Dancy in the parlor of 


his parents’ ancient grocery shop 


j 
sub e Houlder Brother: 
It was not heroisn me Which lodged the Flying Ate 
Knterprise epic securely in seafaring history It oe 
was also the unexpected refusal of Carlsen and ae 
to capitalize on their feat. The dazzling 
publicity both received made them worth a fortun 
to movie, newspaper and advertising interest 
Yet they rejected hundreds of offers which would oo 
mMysicar courage Is Insepara ‘ Tron Chie ir or 
trengtt 
i Capt. Carlse turned down one hundred and ho 
wenty thousand dollar ind First Officer Danev 
ot ixty thousand dollars for exclusive rights to exploit Ne 
ther saga in the theatres, on the ma roth 
: Press. They also Continue n nage 4 Cited 
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{ VETERAN CANADIAN TEACHER ASKS: 


ARE THE SCHOOLS 


Progressive education, he charges. 1s turning out high-school 


oraduates whom employers find inefficient and 


lazy. parents find thoughtless and universities find 1gnorant 


PWNVE WEEK of March 2 to March 8&8 is 


dqducation Week Canada a seven-day 
period designed to arouse publi interest 
dueatior In mv time as a teacher there was 


thing as one week in the year set aside for 


iblic to admire the educational system When 


1 bov tinv Ontario vill ige filty years 
fucation wa year-round concern, a day-in 

ia t affair. It was something you got the 

rd 1 th vould remain with you all your 

fe Education was what you were or what you 

oped to become, and its supreme importance did 

4 have to be sold to the taxpayer and parents 


purious advertising at d high-sounding oratory 


‘k inv case. as this Education Week dawns, as 


rvice clubs from coast to coast listen to guest 
peakel landing our elemertary ind secondary 
ms hools (so modern, so progressive, so character- 
forming is the chools themselves throw open 
their doors in welcome to the public, | should like 
to go on record as being in strong disagreement 
vith the eulogies of past Education Weeks 

I contend that the modern Canadian school is 
etraying the youth of this country I am opposed 
to its “freedom to express yourself” philosophy, 


ts lack of intellectual discipline, its improperly 
laneced curriculum, its mechanical rotary systems, 


je physical education program ind, above 


ll, its adoption of the typical American aim in 
ducation tt 1 only that ts good which is useful’”’ 
d all else is chaff Surely Canadian educational 
iders are aware that our American friends are, 
it this very moment trying lesperately to rid 
themselves of these false ideals 
Many of our professional educators are depriving 
wur children of a sound first-class education and 
itlering them second-class one in its place 
Deceived by the specious arguments of a handful 
f psychologists with a distorted view of the world 
ind some queer notions of how to cure its ills, they 
re robbing the Canadian school of its intellectual 
nd moral strength gynoring its traditional position 
the guardian of man’s cultural heritage ind 
urning it into a sort of community centre which 


inds out shreds of whatever kind of education its 


verage student finds most palatable and easiest 


What are the results’ Instead of graduating from 
our school is civilized, cultured thoughtful, con 


derate human beings, ready to work hard and 


take their place as useful citizens, many of our 
young people are emerging with just the opposite 
characteristics Universities declare them ignorant 
parents say they are thoughtless, employers con 


tend that too many are inefhicient, rude and lazy 


Should we blame these young persons for what 


they have become? Certai lv not They've been 
ducated that way Modern methods of teaching 
ind ly line do not demand the est from the 

ts either in work or in behavior The school 


By WILLIAM HUME, D.Ped. 


In forty years’ teaching Dr. Hume 
went all the way from a two-room 
rural school to originating the “op- 
portunity plan of instruction. based 
on maximum and minimum work 
equirements which was widely used 
n Ontario schools in the Thirties. He 
was principal of several schools in 
Toronto ind served as an Inspectol 


n that tv for twenty-seven vears 


seems to have acknowledged its inability to cope 
with the harmful but’ powerful influence of the 
moving picture, the vulgar phonograph record, the 
comic strip and the tawdry degrading magazine 
and book. The school no longer invites its pupils 
to hitch their wagons to a star. 

The educationists behind the new-style Canadian 
education refer to it as ‘“‘child-centred”’; they call 
its experimental processes ““growth’’; they say it 
gives a pupil “freedom to express himself.” Free 
dom to express oneself is all very well if one has 
something worth while to express and the skill to 
express it well. But what has a young and untaught 
student to express? Certainly our children have 
yreat potentialities, but these must be developed 
properly; they must be directed by good teachers 
using teaching methods based on self-control and 
discipline None of this “‘self-expression’’ tom- 
foolery will do the job 

Not long ago I read a statement by an American 
high-school principal who was wholeheartedly in 


favor of “progr sssive’’ education when it first came 


into American s*hools about twenty-tive years ago 
but who has since repented. Now he says, “Chil 
dren want to be guided, want to know that there 


are limits beyond which they cannot pass with 
impunity. They want a guardian, an authority 
The teacher must be there to lead those who will 
be led and to force those who are incapable of 
peaceful following. He should be like the policeman 
not an enemy, but a friendly reminder that the 
law is there and must be obeyed. We were naive 
to think nobody had to be boss. We went into it 
blindly, and what looked like charming ingenuity 
on the part of youngsters at five turned out to be 
plain rudeness and insubordination at twelve.” 

l agree with that teacher 

Consider the slogan of today’s progressive schools, 

Learning can be fun!” This is just plain nonsense 
Learning is never fun. If it’s fun it isn’t learning. 
Learning is hard work, especially when it deals 
with a subject in which one may not be particularly 
interested, or especially proficient. Learning is built 
on intellectual curiosity, concentration, patience 
and constant drill, drill, drill. 

“Progressive” educationists are against drill 
They don’t believe practice makes perfect. They 
say you learn a thing as you go along. But who 
ever learned anything worth knowing without drill? 
Hockey is learned by drill: a boy thinks nothing 
of practicing skating and puck-handling until he’s 
good enough for the team. Singing is learned by 
drill: the vocalist spends years practicing his scales 
and learning foreign languages in preparation for 
the great day when he will finally emerge a full- 
fledged opera star. Drill is what differentiates the 
amateur from the professional, and the old saw 
ibout education being “the application of the seat 
of the pants to the chair” is as true today as it 
ever Was 

Nor have I any faith in the acclaimed educational 
values of the “project activity’? so popular in some 
Canadian elementary and secondary schools where 
the class is taken for a walk through the community 
so the students can observe its activities first-hand 
and then prepare a booklet on it. Such tours should 
take place after school hours or on a Saturday 
morning. And to call this sort of jaunt “‘work”’ is 
ridiculous 

Today’s “progressive” school tells its pupils not 
to worry about examinations or class standing, since 

You are not in competition with anyone else, you 
ire Only in competition with yourself.” Thus it 
ignores examinations and promotes on the basis 
of a strange and incomprehensible combination of 
the student’s general accomplishment, his mental 
ibility ‘as determined by the unreliable IQ test 
ind his age. Since the student’s age is the only 
factor that can be absolutely defined, promotion 
in the truly “progressive” school is made on age 
only. In Toronto they carried this fantastic kind of 
thinking to its logical conclusion last fall when they 
abolished the old-style report card with its list of 


examination marks and class standing, and brought 


in a new card carrying no telltale statistics but only 
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the three designations, outstanding, satisfactory, 
ind unsatisfactory. 

There are valid arguments against displaying 
the class standings of elementary students in 
classrooms or elsewhere in the community. Neither 
Bill Smith nor his parents have any right to know 
where John Brown stands in his class. But if it 
is to serve its function the report card should give 
complete and honest information to those most 
vitally concerned the student and his parents. It 
should give the exact accomplishment and ranking 


in every subject and every precaution should be 
taken to keep it confidential. The Toronto report 
card with its three divisions does not give a 


complete or honest picture of the student’s accom 
plishment or progress. It is, therefore, of no value 
to student or parent and its use should not be 
tolerated by levelheaded trustees or conscientious 
parents. 

The “progressives” will not easily surrender 
their ‘progressive’ 
use they hope to solve the grievous problem of 


methods of grading for by their 


promotion without the use of examinations or other 
formal standards. In actual classroom practice the 
teacher is strongly tempted to grade all pupils 
as satisfactory because he has no sure guide in the 
form of formal examinations on which to base or 
defend his opinion of the student’s worth. On these 


terms the promotion of pupils will be made on 
grounds of age only and, of course, all pupils will 
be promoted I must solemnly assure you that 
promotion on age only for all students up to grade 
ten is the aim of certain ‘progressive’ educationists 
in positions of authority and influence 

As for competition in or outside the school I 
believe, of course, in competition with oneself as 
the ideal setting for a happy and satisfying life 
But one cannot compete even with oneself without 
definite measuring standards such as the usual 
school examination or a definite valuation by an 
outside authority of daily work submitted in a 


formal manner. If Continued on page 37 
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Would vou like a flesh-eating Darlingtonia in your breakfast nook ? 


Or a Serpent Cucumber for vour summer salads? The 
| 


Dominion 


Seed House will send vou these fascinating monsters and. at the same 


time, dazzle you with seed that costs thirty times as much as gold 


His catalogue 
snares eager amateurs who often spend up to S100. 


Phares Vannatter is general manager 


by PIERR 


PRING, the poet’s season, is almost upon us. 
Already new fresh sap is beginning to run in 
the trunks of old elms and a new fresh light 

can be seen in the eyes of old gardeners. If a robin 
is the harbinger of spring, so, no less, is the seed 
catalogue. If younger men are inspired these days 
by poets who sing in praise of love, older and 
grimier men are equally uplifted by bards who 
carol the glories of the new Peppermint Stick 
Zinnia, the Carleton Tomato and the Giant Hybrid 
Amaryllis. 

Though the land is still for the most part in the 
clutch of winter, the bright foliage of a million seed 
catalogues is sprouting from the dark confines of a 
million grey mailboxes. Already tons of seeds have 
been shoveled, scooped and pincered into stacks of 
boxes and tiny envelopes which pour out from the 
great firms of Rennie, Webb, Stokes, McKenzie, 
McDonald, Dupuy and Ferguson, and Steele Briggs. 
And, for three hundred and seventy five thousand 
Canadian gardeners, the grey March days will be 
lightened by the latest intelligence from a strange 
firm which started out to be an electrical company 


and now claims the country’s largest mail-order 


business in garden seeds- the Dominion Seed 
House. 
In the literature of the seed catalogue the 


Dominion Seed and Nursery Book might be likened 
to science fiction. Reading it the novice gardener is 
transported into an exotic world where radishes 
grow to twenty-five pounds and watermelons 
shrink to eight inches, where cucumbers wriggle 
like serpents and morning glories come out in the 
afternoon. 

For Dominion is not quite like other seed firms 
Besides the common or garden variety of seeds it 
carries a whole range of uncommon varieties 
Where a common or garden variety of seed company 
might feature three or four kinds of aster, say, 
Dominion will feature thirty-three. It lists two 
thousand kinds of seed or plant in its catalogue and 
it beams its trade straight at those men and women 
whose eye is always on the trowel, whose veins run 
with chlorophyll and to whom the twin deities of 
mulch and manure are unassailable as Baal. 

In common with seed 


other Canadian firms 
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I ryver runs Dominion s rreenhouse ( OMpans 


sells two-inch cucumbers and sixtv-foot beanstalks 


BERTON 


Dominion propagates very few of its own seeds 


Instead it garners them from every corner of the 


world and retails them to Canadian gardeners 


There is an almost Arabian Nights flavor to the 


Dominion The Golden Macaroni 
Squash from Persia and the Garbanzo Chestnut 
Bean from Spain vie with the Enormous Sakuri 
jima Radish and Amazing Seedless Watermelon 
from Japan, the Butter Vine from New Guinea 
and the Salad Bean from China. 


There is an entire range of tiny vegetables for 


catalogue 


tiny people (or alternatively for people who want to 
grow food in window boxes Tom Thumb Lettuce, 
pumpkins, diminutive muskmelons, five 
inch cucumbers, corn just four inches long which can 
fit into frozen-food lockers and baby watermelons 
which can easily be slipped into an icebox. 

There are, in that taste like 


bananas, tomatoes 


midget 


addition, beans 
that look like 
shaped like pears, gourds that grow into penguins, 
a vegetable that tastes like an oyster and 
plant that predicts the weather 


nuts, melons 


a house 


Other companies sell some of these seeds, too, but 
only Dominion features them over its more prosaic 
varieties and no other firm has the potpourri of 
curiosa which sets Dominion apart from its com- 
petitors. 

The seed house itself is as much a hybrid as its 
own Large Flowering Dwarf Nemesia 
William Freeman Bradley, is a stocky 


short-clipped white hair whose eyes light up at the 


Its owner, 


man with 


mention of the tuberous-rooted begonia and whose 
chief hobby is taking colored movies of the flowers 
whose seed he dispenses 

Bradley started life as a bank clerk but there has 
been pollen in his nostrils since childhood, and in 
his father’s before him. The elder Bradley was a 
millwright who yearned for a farm. He bought a 


good one at Georgetown, Ont about thirty-six 


Toronto, where the Dominion Seed 
House now stands 


miles west of 
Here he raised a family of ten 
He was killed in a mill accident when young William 
was two But the farm kept body and soul to- 


gether for widow and offspring Young Bradley 


started in a teller’s cage but switched to a mail-order 


business in fireless cookers in 1922. Soon he was 


dispensi g everything from barbers’ clippers to 
sun lamps 
But each January Bradley found business 


He hated to lay off staff and in 1928 
he hit on the idea of filling in time for them by 


getting slack 


packaging and selling novelty seeds. Soon he found 
he had the green shoot of a flourishing seed business 
grafted onto the old stalk of an electrical firm 
From the beginning the seed business flourished 
lo his SUPprise Bradley grossed twenty thousand 
dollars the first year from such curious items as the 
garden huckleberry the vine ind = the 


pea 


vegetable spaghetti, all novelties then, although 


standard seeds tod iy People were fascinated,” he 
recalls He has since sold as many as twenty 
thousand pac kets of the gz irden huckleberry seed a 
year 


member of the 


he fruit, which isn’t huckleberry at all but a 


tomato family, is great for old 
fashioned pie filling 

Bradley had simply bought twenty-five kinds of 
Now he 


found himself getting up to four or tive 


novelty seed from an American firm 


suddenly 
hundred letters a day from « ustomers who answered 
his pea-sized ids in the new spapers 

Soon the seed house 


began to supersect the 


electrical tirm in volume of business and today the 


latter is as dormant as a Pfitzeriana Juniper in 
January The general manager of the electrical 
business was a mechanical wizard with the mouth 
filling name of Phares Lymburner Vannatter 


Bradley decided to move him into seeds, though he 
had his doubts as to whether a man so happily 
wedded to the inner complications of a Bee-line 
Stove or Health Developer Lamp would take to 
But Vannatter took it 


\ quizzical greying man, he is now 


such an unrelated vocation 
in his stride 
general manager of the seed house.In his spare time 
he cultivates a two-lot garden full of new kinds of 
seed and constructs luxurious automobile trailers 
with electric light and water under pressure 

In Vannatter’s business 


words, the electrical 


simply became *‘a distracting influence lt stopped 
all advertising fifteen years ago, but occasionally 
the seedmen find they have to go out and service a 
piece of equipment sold years before. For a long 
time Dominion kept two men on servicing barbers 
clippers. One of them became the seed company's 
office manager. Most of the present staff, except 
Fred Fryer, started in the 


And occasionally, mixed in with 


for nursery manager 
electrical business 
the orders for Blue Ageratum, comes a plaintive 
query about the Campbell Fireless Cooker, circa 
1922 

Bradley found they all had plenty to learn about 
seeds He used to come to work at 5.30 a.m st 
“I'd learn enough to tell the other people what 
to do.’ But the business flourished in spite of the 
While other 
ted its 
catchy little ads in the fertile loam of the newspapers 
Unlike most 


depression, or perhaps because of it 


companies lay dormant Dominion 
which sell 


thirty and fifty seed varieties in racks known as 


seed companies, between 


commission boxes in grocery and hardware stores 
Dominion sells its one thousand varieties of seed 
entirely by mail order 


Aklavik To Peru 


Bradley and Vannatter were soon caught up in 


the aura of mystery that surrounds the seed 


business The longer you go in this business the 
more you appreciate the little you know Bradley 
Seeds and seed buyers can both be puzzling 


Why, for ex ample 
Northern Spy 


says 
if you plant ten seeds from a 


ipple 


them N 


Apple will ten other 
ilike 
Why, if you put a green illustrated folder 


within your catalogue, will it sometimes sell out a 


trees 


spring up no two none of Northern 


Spies j 


standard variety of seed and other times kill the 
sales? And what about the story of the wild goose, 
which crops up every two or three years and which 


Vannatter refers to as ‘“‘str ange beyond belief 


This story is a hardy perennial with seed com 
panies and it is always the same. A customer writes 


in from a remote area enclosing a few hea 


They're always beans Years ago, he writes, his 


father or grandfather Continued on page 42 
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as Lionel Shapiro made his latest crossing with 
the 27th Brigade for whom he has written 
o pamphlet to help them know their jobs as 
por ambassadors in khaki. The booklet grew 
tan from an editorial of his in Maclean's. 
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By LIONEL SHAPIRO MACLEAN’S EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


PARIS 
N A DOUR DAY of last December four men gathered about 
a green-covered U-shaped table in committee room No. 5 in the 
Palais de Chaillot. These men represented eighty percent of 


the effective military power in the world and they were meeting, 
by a resolution of the UN General Assembly, to discuss disarm- 
ament 

The first to arrive was Russia’s delegate, Andrei Y. Vishinsky. He 
looked as benignly cheerful as a department store Santa Claus, waved 
to a few onlookers, but didn’t quite steal the show from the man 
who carried his brief case, a frozen-faced fellow who looked bigger than 
Carnera and twice as forbidding. Then came youthful scholarly Selwyn 
Lloyd, Britain’s Minister of State. A moment later, U. S. Ambassador 
Philip Jessup bounced along the corridor, his ascetic face grinning shyly 
it the cameras. Finally Jules Moch, the sombre French delegate, marched 
into the room. The door was closed any a UN security guard took up his 
post in the corridor 

Two floors below in the huge delegates’ lounge nobody seemed to 
care. A member of the Belgian mission was debating amiably with an 
Egyptian delegate on Dick Savitt’s Davis Cup chances against Frank 
Sedgman. Half a dozen loungers were intrigued by a Norwegian’s dis- 
covery of the best fish restaurant on the Left Bank. An American newsman 
was trying to date a pretty French telephone operator at her counter in 
the centre of the room. A Saudi Arabian sat deep in his chair facing the 
windows and contemplated one of the loveliest vistas in Paris, the Seine 
embankment where it cuts across the base of the Eiffel Tower. 

In committee room No. 5 the four great Powers were supposed to 
be juggling with the fate of our civilization. It didn’t matter. No one 
objects to gestures as long as they are harmless, and this thing going on 
two floors above was a fine moral gesture. It would throw up a few flimsy 
hopes, impress nobody, accomplish nothing. This was the attitude. 

Five years ago or fifteen or twenty-five years ago-—a disarmament 
conference by the four most powerful nations on earth would have gripped 
the world and held it in a state of great hope tempered by great anxiety. 
Today, in the august parliament of the United Nations, a disarmament 
conference creates less stir than the acceptance by a minor Russian 
diplomat of an invitation to a British cocktail party. 


Be 


~ 


Why’ Canada’s Lester B. Pearson offered an explanation. He told 
me, “The United Nations is becoming little more than an agency of the 
cold war . . . The Russians are using the UN for no other purpose 

Every delegate knew this. Every delegate knew the purpose of th 
journey to Paris was threefold 

1. To keep the UN alive in the hope that someday, either as a result 
of war or a fundamental change in Russian policy, the world organization 
might fulfill its proper function of settling international disputes. 

2. To provide the Soviet and Western blocs with a sounding board 
for their respective propaganda lines. 

3. To enable the members of the Western bloc to assess the capabilities 
of their opponents, check secret intelligence reports with their friends 
and send to their home governments the answer to the one vital question 
Will there be world war in 1952” 

The Russians assuredly think they know whether there will be war 
in 1952. The men of the Politburo have already made their decision and 
to a large extent it is binding on all of us. They are pretty certain the 
West is not capable of precipitating world war during the next twelve 
months we lack the troops, the equipment, the planes, and above all, 
the collective will for preventive war. General Eisenhower admitted this 
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clearly and bluntly at a closed NATO session in Rome last November. 
The men of the Politburo don’t have to accept Eisenhower's word for it 


they are aware of the requirement for modern world war and they know 
we haven’t got it. So as far as 1952 is concerned it is dealer’s choice and 
the Politburo holds the cards. 

The principal task, therefore, of Western diplomats gathered in Paris 
was to divine Russian intentions. To this purpose a great mass of intel- 
ligence information was checked and crosschecked. Official memoranda 
cabled by many diplomats stationed in Moscow were analyzed in search of 
a common strain. Reports from scores of secret agents inside and around 
the perimeter of the Soviet empire were weighed and assessed by experts, 
by men who would know, for instance, whether the construction of a 
five-mile spur line in Poland was routine or abnormal. 

Each nation naturally favored its own sources of information and 
inclined to its own appreciation of the entire picture. Just as naturally, 
there were some differences in the conclusions reached by the United 
States and the western European nations. 

This correspondent, however, is in a position to report that the 
conclusions reached by a substantial majority of Western experts are in 
effect as follows: 

1. There is no sign that the Soviet Union intends deliberately to 
precipitate war against the Western Powers during 1952. 

2. The Soviet Union will exploit its virtual veto power over world 
war or peace by a series of diplomatic and propaganda moves aimed 
primarily at undermining the economic structure of the Western nations 

3. The greatest danger of an outbreak of world war will develop in the 
period between late summer of 1953 and spring of 1954. 

The intelligence appreciation which holds that Russia will not deliber 
ately provoke war in 1952 stems from the simplest and surest of sources 

visual observation 

In terms of modern total war, strategic surprise has passed into history 
ilong with the spear, the catapult and the mercenary. Even tactical 
surprise is fast vanishing. War is a colossal business, and world war the 
biggest of all. Even the mysterious stretches of Russia, silent and guarded 
could not conceal the preparation for a world war. If the masters in the 
Kremlin had set a date for war in the next twelve months the terrible 


In spite of close surveillance, 
Western diplomats and 
intelligence agents do get 
around in the Soviet Union. 
Most of them agree Stalin 


doesn’t look for war this year 


urgency of the effort to make ready, the throb, the sacrifice of ordinary 
compassions, the momentum of life all would be immediately apparent 
to the most secluded of diplomats in Moscow. 

The economic facts would be just as apparent. Steel for housing, 
food for the shops, rolling stock for transport of commodity goods, the 
gradual lift from an execrable standard of living — all these would be swept 
away by the dictatorial hand of national emergency. 

Moreover, the majority of Western diplomats are not yet (as is 
generally supposed confined to Moscow and under the constant surveil 
lance of Lavrenti Beria’s political police. As of last December, the only 
Western diplomats who were restricted and under twenty-four-hour watch 
were the British and American ambassadors and the military attachés 
of all countries. Other diplomats can and do travel wherever they like 

except in the Ukraine, where a pro-Western, independence movement 
is located, and the area around Kuibyshev, the organizational centre of 
the Soviet atomic program. They must ask permission but, thus far, 
this has seldom been refused. (One of the diplomatic jokes in Moscow 
foreign circles is that the French Ambassador is somewhat deflated because 
he is not “honored” by the twenty-four-hour watch accorded his British 
and American colleagues. 
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Diplomatic reports from a mayority of these met point to a common 


conclusion lo be sure, war industry still has top priority in Russia 


a great effort is being made to retain its arms superiority over the West 
in terms of quantity. But enough of the nation’s resources and limited 
technical talent is being devoted to civilian projects to indicate that the 
urgency of total war has not yet descended upon Russi 
‘These reports are buttresse d by the machinery of secret intel IveNce 

One of the drawbacks of the rapacious empuire-building the Soviet 
Union has indulged in since the war has been a weakening of its cardinal 
principle of secrecy Each acquisition in the Balkans and middle Kurope 
has opened to us another window looking into Russia itself. Together with 
f 


the assets of Czechoslovakia, for instance, Russia inherited millions o 


anti-Communists and these willing agents have considerably widened t 


area of our knowledge about events inside Russia 


‘Before the war we had two problems in reletion to Russia i high 


intelligence official disclosed to me recently One was to discover the 
extent and capacity of Russia’s industrial complex; the other was to 
divine, so far as possible, what was in the collective mind of the Polithbure 
Today the business of discovering what goes on inside Russia in the 
military and industrial fields is quite routine Che problem of what policy 
the Politburo is pursuing remains with us, but even this problem is 


considerably alleviated by our knowledge of Russian industrial and 


military developments. Russian policy may be an enigma, but the country 


is no longer the silent secret place it used to be 


It is in the light of these facts that we must interpret the plans and 


pronouncements of our own leaders 

On Dec 22, shortly before leaving for Washingtor ind Ottaw 
Winston Churchill told the British people At the general election much 
party capital was made by calling me a warmonger his was not true 
Now that I am at the head of a ryovernment I hall work ardently n 
harmony with our allies for peace If war comes it will be because of 


world forces beyond British control On the whole I don’t hink that it 
will come ‘ 

Such a statement, coming from the man who proclaimed from 1936 
onward that war with Germany was inevitable, is not made loosely or 
blindly It is derived from the same intelligence pattern that enables 
President Trum in to ‘xpress ni convictiol that stable peace vill even 
tually be won, and that encouraged Prime Minister St. Laurent to say 
on his last v’sit to Paris 1 am convinced that I shall not see another 
world war in my lifetime and, let me add quickly, I am healthy and 
hope to live to a very ripe age 7 

One of the highest officers in the government ot a Western great 
Power spoke informally and off the record to i small group of correspon 
dents in London shortly before the turn of the vear He said that 
spite of the complexity of world problems today he did not feel the se nse 
of impending doom he felt from 1936 to 1939 The Russians were not 
like the Hitler Germans The latter were racial and milit iry fanatics 


disdainful of any military strength except their own, disdainful of ever 


the principle of world peace, convinced of their mystic destiny to 
dominate the world The Russians on the other hand respect strength 
they have a vivid realization of their technical shortcoming They 


ire above all realists they will not prec ipit ils i world war the result of 


which they cannot clearly see. Moreover, their sense of realism is stronger 
than their Communist fanaticism, the prime ex imple being the L939 
non-aggression pact which they signed with their most vicious ideological] 
enemies 

Those who know Stalin (as well as any Western diplomat can know 
this reserved and utterly mysterious autocrat) find it inconceivable that 
he would, at seventy-two, embark on a military adventure which could 
only lead to disaster the disaster of stalemate or defeat 

Why, then, are these known facts and logical deductions not clearly 
enunciated by our leaders? Why if Russia shows no evidence ol in 
intention to precipitate a world war, are we engaged in this tremendous 
armament race? ‘The most frightening fact of history is that there has 
never never been a large-scale armament race which did not result 
in war between its principal participants. Why are we and the Russians 
engaged in this race if neither we nor they have any intention of plunging 
deliberately into war? 

The answers to these questions lead us to a consideration of an intrigu 
ing and perilous future 

Behind the scenes on the world’s political stage a mighty struggle 
is in progress. The Russians are seeking to maintain the initiative they 
gained in 1945 by reason of our sharp and disastrous demobilizatior 
We are seeking to redress the military imbalance by rearmament, hoping 
thereby to take the initiative out of the hands of the Kremlin This 
delicate and dangerous competition 1s now in motion and will continue 
through 1953. Sometime in 1954 the « ompetition will have been resolved 
the climax will have been reached, and the question of world war or 
peace will stand naked before the leaders of the two great coalitions of 
the world 

The West’s rearmament program, it must be understood, was con 
ceived on a political rather than a military level. The Communist attack 
in Korea gave it urgency and popular support, but it had been breeding 
in the minds of British and American leaders long before. It grew out 
of the realization that the Kremlin 
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SOMETIMES MURDER 


BUT NEVER STEAL 


The vanishing Eskimos of the Hudson Bay hinterland have evolved a Law 
of Life under which a killing is occasionally necessary, that rates paternity 


unimportant, where theft is unknown and anger the only indecent thing 
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FARLEY MOWAT 


URING 


Ihalmiut, an inland tribe of forty Eskimos 


1947 and 1948 I lived with the 
who live in the plains country of the 
Keewatin District. They are an 


almost unknown people who have had only rare 


isolated and 


contacts with our civilization, or even with their 
own relatives the Eskimos of the coasts. 

In June of 1948 I spent some time amassing a 
collection of the small mammals that live in the 
mosses and lichens of the plains. My collecting 
equipment consisted of three dozen ordinary mouse- 
traps, widely dispersed and marked with little flags 
of red cloth so they could be found again. 

One day I casually asked Ootek, an T[halmiut 
friend, to check some of the traps while I looked 
at the rest. An hour later, when I had finished 
my part and was heading back for the cabin, he 
rejoined me. He carried his skin packsack and as 
he jog-trotted across the tundra he held the bag 
well away from his side as if it contained something 
far too precious to be subjected to bumps and 
jiggles. 

Curious, I asked what he had found, but for 
once he was taciturn, refusing to answer except with 
muffled grunts. He seemed preoccupied, so I did 
not press the question. 

At the cabin I unpacked half a dozen mice and 
lemmings from my specimen bag and laid them 
out on the table while Ootek watched me with a 
puzzled frown on his face. At last 
whether anything had been caught in his share of 
the traps. He came 
to life suddenly, pulled 
open his sack and after 


I enquired 


delving into its murky 
depths for a moment 
or two produced a 
bundle carefully 
wrapped in moss. This 
he handed to me with- 
out comment and 
watched intently as I 
unrolled it. The bundle 
contained a single 
mousetrap lying on a 
large piece of choco- 
late-colored peat which 
bore the clear and un- 
mistakable imprint of 
a wolf’s foot. 
Somewhat taken 
aback I turned to 
Ootek and asked him 
what this odd 


com 
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bination was supposed 
to mean. But Ootek 
became dreadfully em- 


barrassed and refused 


to open his mouth 


When I 


stern he began to stut 


tried being 
ter and at last he 
turned and fled to his 
tent. 

ilways the most direct and 

unabashed of the Ihalmiut men, paid me a call 


Later on Ohoto 


In a short initiation ceremony some time before 
both Ootek and Ohoto had made me their song 
cousin, a difficult relationship to define, but one 
that is only extended on the most complete and 
comprehensive basis of friendship. If I wished | 
might have shared all things that Ootek and Ohoto 
possessed. As a song-cousin I was a counterpart 
of each man who had adopted me. 

When Ohoto came in I showed him Ootek’s 
trophy and asked him to 


strange explain its 


significance. He too seemed to have some difficulty 
in finding his tongue, but at last he told me what 
I wanted to know. 

It was a shining example of the “oblique mind 
of the Eskimo,” if you want to put it that way 
But to me it was a prime example of the tremendous 
delicacy the Eskimo can show when he feels called 
upon to give advice to a white man who, poor 
Ootek had 
looked at my mousetraps and it had been painfully 


fellow, has more wealth than sense 


obvious to him that I was not going to catch any 


foxes or wolves. And not even in his most lurid 


dreams had he thought that white men put value 
on lemmings and mice, or that I would deliberately 
try to catch these little beasts. So it seemed to 
Ootek that I was just incredibly naive in the arts 
of a trapper. Being my song-cousin he felt it was 
his duty to show me the futility of my trapping 
methods but in such a manner that I would fee! 
Ootek hoped that 
when I saw the big wolf’s track beside the frail 


neither resentful nor foolish 


little trap I would get the point without any words 
being spoken. 

When Ohoto explained all this I was annoyed 
I felt I was being treated as a somewhat backward 
child. 


lengths to explain why I wanted mice, not wolves 


Calling Ootek to the cabin I went to great 


Ootek, sensing my indignation, listened with grave 
concentration as | tried to explain about museums 
and science, and other inexplicable phenomena of 
the white man’s way of life 

When I finished Ootek picked up a bundle of 
walked off with 
The next morning there were five mice 


my traps and them into the 
Barrens. 
laid out on my skinning table but Ootek never 
again spoke of my mousetrapping, nor did he show 
any further interest in Improving my trapping 
technique. In interfering no matter how hesi 
tantly 


a basic code of his people, and it may be he was 


with what I was doing he had contravened 


ashamed of what he had done. 

This is the first great law of the land: that a 
man’s business is sacred unto himself, and that it 
is no part of his neighbor’s duty to interfere in 
unless the community 


any way is endangered 


However, this does not mean that assistance is 
withheld in cases of need In fact, the second and 
perhaps the most important law of the land is that 
while there is food, equipment, or bodily strength 
in any one of the tents, no man in another tent 
shall want for any of these 

This belief has led to a communization of all 
material things in the most real and best sense of 
the word. Nevertheless, individual ownership still 
exists in the camps and this paradox may seem 


hard to grasp. Put it this way: every item of 
equipment is the personal property of one person, 
or of a family group. But if a stranger in need 
of a spear should come to the place any spear is his 
for the taking. He does not necessarily need to 
ask permission of the owner, though he usually 


does, and no direct recompense Is expected or 
offered. He may or may not return the spear when 
he is finished for the spear is now Ars property and 
is not just something he borrowed 
Obviously the system is not abused Used with 
discretion and only under pressure of real need it 
men’s existence 


has greatly assisted in making 


possible in the Barrens. The man who requires 
a spear will always, if he has time and materials 
make one for himself. However, the man who needs 
i spear urgently takes one from a neighbor, and it 
is given to him with good will 

This unusual approach to the problem of owner 
ship was a source of annoyance to me until I 
grasped its significance. When I first came among 
the Ihalmiut they, with their limited knowledge 
of white men, treated me as they would treat one 
They were not 


another ware of the gap in law 


ind usage which separated us For mnstance | had 


a rifle, a souvenir picked up during the war, which 
I treasured. It was an excellent deer gun and it 
went with me wherever [ went and at night it 


for I do not 
shoot for amusement or sport and, since I and my 


stood close beside me I seldom used it 


companion, Andy Lawrie, a zoologist, were kept 
well supplied in meat by the Eskimos, the occasions 
when we needed the gun were few 
One day a party of five Ihalmiut men walked 
down from the Little Hills country to visit at our 
Windy River, which flows into a vast 
water called Nuelti 


had been exceptionally bad and the trip took nearly 


camp by 
body of Lake. The weather 
three days. These men had not brought rifles for 
they had no ammunition During the three days 
of the march they had existed on two little suckers 
After 


about sixty miles of the most devilish walking in 


they caught with their hands in a stream 


all the world they arrived at our camp, thoroughly 


tired and hungry, Continued on page 29 


Owliktuk walked sixty 
\Mowat’s camp, then was too polite to ask for food = 
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Pommela no back in the tribe without stigma ! 


I Caribou-antier bo ready for the next deer hunt 
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| A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


2 Historians estimate twenty millions once played the rummy game that came 

1947. Radio comics Wayne and Shuster first 1947. 
from Argentina in a basket. Don’t you remember? — We played it with two 
4 decks, much squabbling and more equipment than a deep-sea fisherman oe ald 

By JAMES DUGAN 

a PHOTOS OF WAYNE AND SHUSTER BY XEN BELL i d 


= TOUR correspondent was recently leafing The assistant manager of the Regency, a Juno- : 
a through the crumbling pages of an old news esque white-haired lady named Ottilie H. Reilly, 
‘s paper file irveling at the passing fads and noted that the canasta players spent most of their 
se follies of ourselves when younger, and a strange time brawling over the rules, which none of them 
i headline turned up that brought a chuckle of remin quite knew To restore order in the joint Mrs. 
es CENCE CANASTA ARGENTINE RUMMY Reilly set out to discover the rules. 
af a GAME. SWEEPS COUNTRY It brought back She happened to meet a cultivated Argentine 
s Ravn the atmosphere of those vanished years pyramid named Alejandro Rosa, who was a simultaneous 
‘| ub KtY ent butter, existentialism, Henry interpreter at the United Nations. Senor Rosa 
% Wallace d Shirley May France, the girl who imparted the basic laws of canasta and six days 
: ~ the English Ch innel twice later, in \ugust 1948, Mrs Reilly published a 
<< Remember canasta’ It seems like only yesterday four-page rulebook, the first treatise on the game. 
we It he year of Woody Woodpecker, Nature Rosa continued his work at the UN and paid no 
: Bov and Slow Boat to China. Barbara Ann Scott further attention. He never played canasta. 
rs ted to the headlines, Fanny Blankers-Koen Given some fine points to fight over, canasta 1948. Eva Peron, first lady of the land 
ise ! Gromyko walked. Mackenzie King went spread like the pestilence he time was right. of canasta, helped to cinch an. election. 
| { Newfoundland came in. We read, or at Gin rummy, the previous card fad, was declining 
be ed about, The Naked and the Dead and everywhere but in Hollywood, where it survives 
i taintree County, and saw The Snake Pit, and — to this day in actors’ kraals and the rumpus rooms 
“Ss vondered what be-bop was and what happened — of drive-in mortuaries. Canasta came to town like 
he New Look. Gandhi and Babe Ruth were — the circus. It was the looniest of all rammy games. 
‘z : ilive Che new names were: Kinsey, the Shmoo, You needed two decks to play it. Two, three, 
= e Berlin Airlift, Marcel Cerdan, Benelux and — four, five or six contestants could give combat. It 
a Prince Charle \mateur prospectors bought had as many wild cards as poker in the girls’ dorm, 
3 (jeiger counters and mushed north after uranium; is many emotional climaxes as soap opera, and 
is one Andre Marie was premier of France; Roger you made scores as high as on a pinball machine. 
3 Lemelin published Les Plouffe; and Truman called Mrs. Reilly settled down to a heavy production 
: or a forty-dollar-per-capita tax cut. But of all the of canasta books to meet the thirst for laws. 
. . leeting marvels of that year, 1948, canasta was Oswald Jacoby and Ely Culbertson brought out 
i hye ttiest books on canasta Your correspondent found 
Millio forsook ridge while the game raged several of these rare volumes in a disused laundro- 
e Stud f cro inias and extraordinary popu mat and has reconstructed how the game was 
% ir cle 1 had see iothing like it since mah played. 
jongg and monopoly t seemed worth while to Canasta afforded fine opportunity to indulge in 
a this student to retrace the history of canasta, ‘est weakness of character, including gluttony, ingrati- 
‘ee the phenomena be lost to sociology. Months have — tude, treachery and barratry. os 
been spent interviewing old-timers with total recall I'he four-player version began with eleven cards 
Fez ind poring over contemporary accounts to recon- dealt to each player and the remaining sixty-four 
truct the game cards were deposited in a stack in a two-compart- 
Canasta the Spanish word for basket The ment tray in the centre of the table. easaaa wines 1949. Wayne's method of bike inde was wilder 
game came from rummy, an ancient game of cards, looked through their hands like kids going through than a hand loaded with jokers and deuces. 
which sired knock rummy mntinental, the French popcorn boxes to see what prizes they got. 
game, piquet, and the Spa h conquian or cooncan The object of the game was to meld all the cards 
he word rummy ts old English for “queer” and in your hand by making canastas. A canasta was 
the joker, the key card inast means “‘fool.’’ seven cards of the same denomination, helped by 
Canasta originated among Uruguayan peasants, no more than three wild cards per canasta. There 
possibly a hundred years ago. Sometime in the were twelve wild cards in circulation: the deuces 
Ninetee Forties Argentine society people, win and four jokers. 
E tering in | ruguay, found canast n its endemi« There was a cute thing called “‘the freeze.’ A 
Zhe iage at the Montevideo Jockey Club and took wild card chucked into the discard prevented 
*s t back to Buenos Aires. North American tourists anybody from picking up the pile until he could 
‘ earned it in Argentina and carried the epidemi show a pair that matched the top card. A sly 
“se to New York, circa 1947. Some of those infected player with a big wild hand could salt the discard 
ue got into the Regency Club, a fashionable card pit pile with stoppers and wild cards, forcing others 
as New York’s East Sixties, and drowned the tense to deposit their own wild cards, until the pile 
i murmur of high-stake bridge with feverish and, to resembled a Dagwood sandwich. Then Mrs. 
=f 5 ost, unintelligible canasta cries. Sly boots would flash Continued on page 33 
MEIN ME EVENT ARKE 
MELD OF EVENTS MARKED CANASTA’S CAREER > > 
J 5 Be be ri 
0 MWACLEAN’S MAGAZINE MARCH 1 1950. i i 
2( Cre GAZI « Donald Gordon, wartime price control 
wf czar, took over the throttle of the CNR. 
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1947. In Toronto Margaret Marshall (right) 1947. in Seattle Frank Ryman said this photo 1948. The country went nuts over canasta 
won a beauty crown from Rosemary Hurst. he had taken proved saucers really did fly Two of the nuts were Wayne and Shuster 


& 


1948. Wayne got a look that would cut a 1948. Barbara Ann, Canadian as a beaver, 1949. All of Newfoundland, including the 
deck when he peeked into Shuster's hand graceful as a swallow, turned pro in N. Y. Squid Jiggin’ Ground, became Canadian 


1949. The Toronto Maple Leafs won the big 1950. Canasta was bigger than ever, just 1950. The Red River went on the rampage 
game, fourth in a row, from the Red Wings. like the basket and book used by W. & S. and a nation came to Winnipeg's help 


i 


1951. Too busy studying new rules to play, 1951. General Eisenhower became NATO chief 1952. Remember canasta? They will never 
Wayne and Shuster became insecure, moody. as the nations of the West joined forces. forget it. After all, they never knew it. 


; 
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Because he can't stend bosses, Joe Ferrari has ground out a wheezy fanfare from his 


ancient barrel organ for forty years. 


Now he can’t buy new 


tunes or parts and soon jaded office workers will listen in vain for his twangy tunes 


By DOUGLAS DACRE 


HOTO BY PETER CROYDON 


> 


OK FERRARI, who lives in Toronto's Little Italy, is one of 

( id ist organ-grinders \s he grinds out the same ten 

7. tune aay ifter day standing in the gutter wearing his flat 
peak ca ong threadbare coat, concertina pants and crumpled 

0 he presents a forlorn and poignant figure, strangely out of 
eep th his rippling harmonics. However, in the city’s business 
ection tenographers and office boys, clerks and executives throw 
up the idows and drop Joe not charity but silver tokens of thanks 
or hi prightly interruption of the humdrum day He manages 
to acknowledge each coin with a wave, a husky cry of ‘“‘Ho!”’ and 


i thin toothy smile that is only a wraith of that big bewhiskered grin 
he ised to pre id years vo 
\t i our Joe Ferrari has discovered there 
o future in organ-grinding his may have 
‘ m the habby ind shuffling ispect ot 
rroke r" ut it has not shaken his con 
iction that organ-grinding is still the best job 
or tin 
(Once he drea ned of opening i little restaurant 
Somehow. though, the years have been as flee ting 
is the melodies he casts to the winds, and he 
is never accumulated sufhcient « ipital His 
rend iy he is not quite as poor as he looks 
\ few romantics in Little Italy suspect Joe has 
hockey stockings full of silver buried in a back 
ird. But most of those who’ve known Joe since 
ie came from the old country wouldn’t swap 
their an ge for hi 
In ra now or blistering sunshine, when 
ryan-grinding is unprofitable or impractical, 
Joe proves he is no slotk lo buy his spaghetti 
‘ or errands and cleans out cellars’ for 
torekeepers, does chores in i bakehouse, or takes 
sual pic ind-shovel work But as soon as 
ithe permits he returns to his hand-operated 
itomat treet plano vhich most people 
re i rre regan 
lo yrve eason for organ-grinding 1s his 
‘ th bosse Hie likes to work when 
hen he is told Che 
rite ni conversation 
ot mining of tt He has 
{ he ) people who 
fy for ut Che landlord 
( nouse o1 hestnut 
St | elt \ ill iray boss.’ Che 
vindow Litt ta boss.’ The doorman of the 
Macke Hunter building on adjacent University Avenue is a “‘boss.”’ 
\lmost ev ody » work ir hours for regular pay is, in 
Joe’s eve boss And he shrinks from them 
W he peaking Of his prospects Joe pats the old barrel organ 
1 say | vrind ‘er t he bust and then see wot ‘appen i 
She might bust any time Ow The organ hasn't been fitted 
th a new roll of tunes for teen veal \lthough Joe oils and cleans 
ts innards as if it were a watct d tunes it until all the neighbors 
think they will go crazy, he fears it will not be long before the flying 
hammers, under the stress of that ost rigorous number Oh, By 
Gee, By Gosh, Oh, By Jingo! burst forth from the frame in a last 
jesperate diapason, fly through the air like shrapnel and rest mutely 


forever 


1 the gutter 


Coins from high office windows reward 
Joe for his programs of muddled music. 


\ major breakdown would be a catastrophe since Joe can do 
only minor repairs. He has given up trying to get spare parts. He’s 
written to Italy, England and the United States for new 
But, as he says, “All finish. Nobody make nothing no more. 
Tutto finito!”’ 

The organ he plays today is, he believes, the last of its kind on 


music 
rolls 
Everybody forget ‘ow she work. 
Canadian streets. Before the war there were eighteen in Toronto. 
But Joe says most of them are now on scrap heaps or standing as a 
novelty in some rich boss’ rumpus room. 

Neither the radio nor the phonograph killed the barrel organ. 
Men like J. Capero, of Philadelphia, who made 
Joe’s organ thirty years ago and sold it for four 


It was prosperity 


hundred dollars, have faded out of business 
After all, they flourished on poverty. It is not 
that people don’t want to hear the barrel organ 
any more. Most do. The barrel organ is almost 
extinct because nobody wants to play it. Every- 
body has a job. Everybody wants to be a boss. 
Everybody, that is, except Joe Ferrari. 

Ever since he came to Canada, Joe has been 
a slave to his music. Because of this he has 
lost many things which others cherish. 

He has lost, for example, that euphonious 
mother 
gave him when he was a squawking bambino on 


Even the 


Christian name Giuseppe, which his 


the slopes of Vesuvius. Italian- 
Canadians find ‘*Joe’’ easier. 

He has lost his chance to improve his worth 
in the labor market by learning comprehensible 
English. An organ-grinder is socially unaccept- 
able beyond the borders of the Italian com- 
munity where Joe’s native tongue has always 
sufficed. 

He has lost the huge handlebar mustache 
which once was the delight of kids who tugged 
it while Joe cried ‘“‘ting-ting”’ in imitation of a 
streetcar bell. Bushy whiskers don’t go with a 
running nose and hands too blue and twisted to 
fumble overmuch for a hanky. 

He has lost his wife, today a woman of 
property, ifter many vain attempts at reunion 
ilone to the little 
one-story boardinghouse kept by 
Dick Fatteroli on Chestnut Street. Mrs. Ferrari. 


who made a little money buying and selling 


Now, at evening he returns 
ramshackle 


houses, believes organ-grinding is no longer a 

suitable profession for her spouse 
He has even lost his own barrel organ. A wealthy B. C 
persuaded him to part with it for a hundred and fifty dollars outside 


Eaton’s one day 


woman 


For the past few years he’s rented one belonging 
to Michelangelo De Cicco, a retired organ-grinder who now lives 
with his grown-up children on nearby St. Patrick Street. 

\lmost twenty years have gone by since Joe lost his monkey. It 
bit a music lover and was destroyed by the police. Ever since then 
Joe has grown less bizarre and more drab. 

You might think, on looking into Joe’s watery light-blue eyes 
and seeing there the shifting emotions of suspicion, remorse and 
ipology, that 
from true 


that he had even lost his self-respect. But is far 


Joe has merely lost his place i Please turn next page 
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Joe is sublimely indifferent to the titles or the 
composers of the tunes he plays ‘Once,”” he says 
i man feex up a list of songs but it got lost Every 
Who care about 


body ask the names. But | dunno 
names anyway.’ Joe would give a month's spaghetti 
to get his hand 

In Little Italy itself Joe is 


his music and not for his oddity Che old folks sit 


on a roll of modern pop songs 
ippreciated pure ly for 


on kitchen stools outside tumble-down brick houses 


ind tap their knees nostalgically as the lilting melodies 


bring memories of Ischia seen through the morning 


About ten years ago Joe was so ignorant of the 
Little Italy that 
i garden party in Hamilton 


outside when a man asked 
him to come and play atl 
1 set off on the morning of the date, not realizing 
that Hamilton was forty miles west As he dragged 
No. 2 Highway, asking nervously 
Hamilton, he 


imazement he still had thirty miles to go and would 


the organ along 


in broken English for found to his 
never make the party. He went to Hamilton anyway 
just for the trip He 


back and slept under the organ in a field at night 


played all the way there and 


He was gone a week But he’s been leery of out-of 
town dates ever since 
Occasionally some affluent Rosedale resident per 
suades Joe to haul his instrument a mile or so over 
Street ind play at a party 


the Sherbourne bridge 


Once Toronto had eighteen organ-grinders but 
now Joe, his monkey long gone, walks alone. 


“There’s one big high-class man I play for every 
He always dresses up just the same. He's 
keep a big knife in his mouth all 


Christmas 
an Indian and he 
the time.” 
Joe can't taken his 
hurdy-gurdy up the baggage elevator at the Royal 
York Hotel to play for convivial conventioners 
Not once in forty years has Joe ever been charged 


remember how often he’s 


with obstructing traffic, a normal business risk in his 
Nor has he ever 


The only time he’s had a narrow escape 


profession been involved in a 
collision 
from a road accident was once off 2 onge Street when, 
on his way to a children’s party, he decided to risk 
when 


1 short precipitous hill. Joe has found that 


he’s between the shafts it is better to pull his organ 


like a horse rather than push it like a Cockney 
barrowman On this occasion, however, he wishes 
he’d reversed the procedure The weight of the 


seven-hundred-and-fifty-pound machine and the law 
of gravity were almost too much for him. By the 
time he got to the bottom of the hill he was galloping 
himself from being 
run over. He almost went over a second rise before 
he pulled up. He had to sit on the shafts for nearly 
ten minutes to get his breath back, and Mama mia! 


it twenty miles an hour to save 


How his feet hurt! 

The worst insult Joe ever suffered was when he 
pulled his organ four miles up several steep grades 
to a house party in Forest Hill, only to find the occu 
pants had forgotten the engagement and had moved 
their party elsewhere, leaving Joe to face locked doors 

The only English Joe can read is a race card and 
many people in Little Italy swear by his selections 
The race card always gives Joe a chance to make 
his one big English joke. Whenever he sees the name 
of a horse called Casa Lina he knows perfectly well 
how to pronounce it; but, instead, he calls it Gasoline 
and then looks hurt if nobody laughs 

Until five years ago he was the star lawn bowler 
at the Circolo Colombo, an Italian club attached to 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church But now he 
has arthritis in his feet and hands He 
i week to a clinic for treatment and, since he has 


goes twice 
no insurance, the money for this comes out of his 
organ-grinding and odd jobbery 


A Reckless Shimmy in the Gutter 


Occasionally Joe, tiring of his bachelor life, goes 
to see his wife from whom he is amicably separated 
When she tries to persuade him to give up organ 
playing Joe gets angry 

“IT give up the organ and what do | get?” he says 
He clears his throat horribly and then explodes: ‘‘A 
He'd rather be a slave 


barrel organ than to the tvranny of an eight-hour day 


boss! to the tyranny of his 

One day last December, as heavy snows began to 
fall on Toronto and blight Joe’s chances of enough 
Christmas 
chicken legs and a flask o 


money to buy himself figs, almonds 
good imported Chianti 
to brighten his festive spaghetti, he was struggling 
up the street to meet a pl iving date 

looking scornfully at him 


Chere is absolutely no need for that sort 


lwo women passed and 
one said 


of thing these here’s plenty of work for a 


i man However, | suppose we might as well 
give him something 
Joe didn't hear them. ve he must have sensed ther 


ittitude When they held out their dime Joe shook 
his head Flushir somewhat the women tried to 
force their alms upon hin 
N d Jor No play.1 Da t round 
corn na ten while S14 Then 1 
One he wome a In fr 1 we 
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Sweet-Course ti!) bree! cubs, tresh shubarb 
A dessert suc is ore t > 
to play a big part in hese exquisite puddings 
able sing your praises 
Lx Here ire We i of 
I 4 


... for such goodies as these 


You feel like cheering when you see the eve- 
filling display of goodies your baker has to 
vladden those three-meals-a-day ! Variety that 
really makes a menu 


Raisin Loaf. . 


such as spicy, fruity 
taste-thrilling Coffee Ring... 


and delectable Assorted Cookies. Give yourself 


and your menus a break choose something 


tempung for each meal from your baker! 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann's Yeast 


as a contribution to national welfare through 


increased consumption of Canadian wheat products. 


Let your Baker be your Menu Maker! 


MACTLEAN’S 


MAGAZINE, 


MARCH 


MAPLE-WALNUT BREAD 
CUSTARD 


4 slices bread, cut ' 


2-inch thick 
Soft butter or margarine 

6 tablespoons chopped walnuts 
2 eggs 

Va cup maple syrup 

Ve teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk, scalded 


2 teaspoon vanilla 


1 tablespoon granulated sugar 


( 
GINGER-RHUBARB BREAD 
CUSTARD 


j 


l egg 

Vo cup granulated sugar 

Va teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

Va teaspoon vanilla 

2 cups coarse soft bread crumbs 

1 cups finely-diced raw rhubarb 

1 to 2 tablespoons cut-up preserved 
or candied ginger 

Va cup chopped nutmeats, optional 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
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Exciting 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


New Exterior 


Colors 


Harmonizing Color-Matched 


The 


PRICED SO Low! 


Interiors 


New Centrepoise Power 


New Improved Power-Jet Carburetion 
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New Softer 


Smoother Ride 
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What the West Thinks 
Russia Will Do 


Continued from page 17 

‘ ising its militar nitiative to wield 
i bstant nt f the West 
I In fact e tl nd of the 

‘ the rat I ot ur ¢ nom nave 


ner he (Commun threat 
nst krance n 946 the rape 
( cl in 1948 hye tack 
k re 1950 these interspersed witt 
pe f Kremlin inact and 
pre beatin for pe ce nm vy be 
ced on the yrapt oft our WI 
economy Russia was giving practi 


id to the Leninist theory that Con 


munist triumph will come Iter the 
West’s economic collapse 
Phe Korean attack put steel into our 


determination to break this pattern of 
Kremlin action and Western reaction 
It was decided to tackle this problem 
it base thie base being i buildup of 
the military strength from which flows 
political influence Qur rearmament 
program, therefore, is being pushed not 

much in fear of impending 


Russian attack as in an effort to shake 


ff Russia’s inflexible gr f the 
politico-military initiative 
Che program is not easy It is 


training the economies of Britain 
France and Italy to the breaking point 
Yet the leaders of these countries are 


risking thei political lives to carry it 


through because they realize we have 


come a crossroads of history If 


peace 18s Lo be pre served. for a genera 
tion it least we must he ible to 
negotiate with Russia on equal terms 
or better This means w 


e must nego 
tiate from strength Not moral 
strength, nor ideological strength. The 
Russians recognize only military 


Ihe uccess of this vrand plan de 
pends on whether we carry it through 
to the end he Russians will try to 
upset the program by every stratagem 
it their command \s the economik 
strain grows tighter in the next vear 
the Russians will doubtless make peace 
propositions of an enticing nature; they 
will try to upset the rhythm of our 
carefully planned program of rising 
var |} roduction 


Kven today the nightmare of the 


West's leaders ts. that {ussia will 
suddenly reverse itself it the United 
Nations ind make peaceful gestures 
that /ook genuine Such a move would 
endanger our long range program 


vould raise a popular outeryv for relief 
from the economic strain 
That is why our leaders are chary 


n their statements about the prospects 


if peace, why they season their hopes 
with a sprinkling of fears They feel 
it 1 necessary to maintain a sense of 


urgency among our people 

Ch re il danger oft war i danger 
Which will increase in direct ratio to 
the buildup of our armament and which 
vill reach a highly sensitive point when 
sur program is complete lies in the 
ignorance and isolation that surround 
the Kremlin planners 

Consider the score of men who wield 


yntrol of the immense politico-military 


nstrument of the Soviet empire We 
' w practically nothing of most of 
them; they know practically nothin 

is. Of the Politburo membership 
! three men have ever heen outside 


f Russia Stalin, Molotov and Be 


\ mrding to our best intelligence 
Is not member oft the 
Politbur top le | Of the three 


Molotov ha some knowledge of 


e We he | in travels have been 
d t Big Three conferences in 
id Potsdam; Beria’s 


} 
(Czechoslovaki nd the Balkans for the 
purpose of y” nizing Sov t revolu 
tions he others have never met a 
Westerne! unless you count fellow 
Communists Maurice Vhorez, of 


loghatti of Italy 
In this ignorance of the West lies 


France, and Palmi 


the greatest danger of i world war 
nobody wants 

On the one hand we have the undis 
puted leade rsniy of the West the 
sensitive volatile American people who 
ire bearing the tremendous burden of 


seventy-billion-dollar budget. By the 


end of 19 they will have acquired 
the greatest armament in the peacetime 
history an country outside of 
Russia; their armies, navies and air 
group Will have been stationed at 


egic points all over the globe 
They will be paying the highest taxes 
in their history to maintain this im 
mense military establishment and their 
standard of living will inevitably be 


forced down. In point of sheer destruc 


potential they will probably be the 
most powerful nation the world has 
ever known 

On the other hand we have the 
undisputed leadership of the Soviet 
empire, the ignorant isolated men of 
the Kremlin, accustomed to one-sided 
chessboard diplomacy, unaware of the 
power, the volatility or the temper of 
their American adversaries 

Few political leaders in the West 
believe the United States will precip! 
tate a world war on the preventive 
theory here are a few firebrands in 
American polities the term ‘wa: 
party has often been used but as 
yet they represent no real political 
power and have no real popular sup 
port Yet these firebrands will gain 
in influence as provocation piles on 
provocation and by the end of 1953 the 


Swe 


CUSEY 


situation, for this and other reasons 
will be far more explosive than it is 
now he ignorant men of the Krem 
lin, sitting over their diplomatic chess 
board, may well engineer an incident 
which will set off reactions no set of 
diplomats, or even nations, will be able 
to control 

his is the danget a Kremlin dic 
tatorship playing by habit with the 
instruments of intrigue, treachery and 
blackmail in close military contact with 
an inexperienced powertul prepared 
America, It isa danger which has sown 
the seed of neutralism in France, which 
has given Aneurin Bevan an impo: 
tance out of proportion to his parlia 
mentary following, and which has made 
the existence of [ S. atom-bombe1 
bases in Britain so sensitive a point 
in the Commons debates 

gut it has also given real urgency 
ind purpose to the formation of a 
powerful European army working in 
close co-operation with British irmed 
forces Such an organization would 
have a deterrent effect on the men of 
the Kremlin and would also cut a more 
powerful figure in the consultations of 
the Western allies 

In 1952 Russia plays on the diplo 
matic chessboard at her pleasure. In 
1954 she will play it at her peril * 
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They Sometimes Murder 


Continued from page 19 


ind yet they did not ask us for food 

To ask outright would have been a 
breach of good manners. One does not 
ask for food in the 
,utomatically offered to a visitor on 
his arrival. But I was busy with some 


Barrens: it is 


trivial chore | greeted the visitors 
ibstractedly and went back to my job 
while the five hungry men sat and 
waited with the most perfect patience 

Then one of them, Owliktuk, saw a 
deer on the slope across the river from 
camp and he at once seized my rifle 
from its place by the side of the cabin 
ind ran off to intercept the animal 
He was gone well over an hour and 
long before he returned I had missed 
the rifle. Without thinking I flew into 
ige and stormed over to the waiting 


ihalmiut, demanding the instant return 


i’ 


of my gun. It must have seemed like 
in incredible display of bad manners 
ind infantile rage to those men but 
Ootek 
reassuringly and explained that Owlik 
tuk had only borrowed the rifle to kill 


they humored me smiled 


1 deer, because they were ill very 


hungry. Then, believing he had ade 
quately explained things, he began to 
chat cheerfully about the bad weather 
| was not in a mood for amiable chatter 
| was bad weather mvself, for | was 
thrice damned if any Eskimo who felt 
i casual urge was going to trot off with 
mv treasured rifle under his arm 
Owliktuk came back at last using 
the rifle as a shoulder stick on whict 
to sling most of the edible portion of 
the deer he had shot 
drenched in blood and the stock was 


Che barrel was 


scratched where it had banged against 
rocks. Owliktuk flung his load to the 
ground and came into the cabin carry 
ing the tongue and the brisket the 
choice parts of the dee He leaned 
the rifle against the door, handed me 
the meat and smiled pleasantly And 
then | blasted him 

Poor Owliktuk! During all the rest 
of the time I knew him he was neve) 
igain fully,at ease in my presence 
\tte that Hay he 


| were a potentially dangerous animal 


ipproached me as 


to be humored and placated constantly 
Later on | did my 
bad impression | had made but I never 
succeeded completely Now. when | 


best to remove the 


emem be how the [halmiut feel about 
these little things | can inderstand 
vhy | failed 
Che [halmiut forgave me, or rathe) 
they never judged me for n nfantile 
burst of se.fishness But n the 
r tw understood that | 
n 
| 
id | 
na ‘ 
| | | 


literally The Men But all othe 
Eskimo tribes refer to the [halmiut by 
i name which means “the strange 
ones,” although the word Ihalmiut 


itself means people of the place of 
rolling plains,”’ or “‘of the little hills 
Of all these stories written about the 
Innuit as a whole the majority have 
dwelt with a morbid and smug satis 
faction on the Eskimo deviations from 
the moral codes we white men have 
developed Tales of cannibalism, wife 
infanticide cruelty 


sharing, murde1 


and theft appear with monotonous 


frequency in Arctic stories, where they 
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revenge or of gain, but only from 
motives of self-defense mistaken oF 
real Che basic motivation of such 
killings has always been fear 

There are other causes for the rare 
murders which are committed, and of 
these blood revenge must be men 
tioned, though there are only a very 
few iuthentic cases of it in all the 
innals of the north There is, too, the 
case of the killer who runs amuck in 
the grip of a strange malady called 
Arctic hysteria This form of tem 
porary insanity is, of course, not re 
stricted to the Eskimos. In the past 
few years there have been several 
killings of this kind in the United States 
ind Canada, and in many cases these 
resulted from a religious mania. How 
ever, such derangements among FEski 
mos are seldom traceable to the native 
religious beliefs of the Innuit 

The most notorious case of a mass 
killing among the Eskimos followed 
hard on the visit of a missionary to 
a native village When the RCMP 
investigated rumors of murder in this 
village they found that one man who 
had been impressed and frightened by 
dimly conceived and misunderstood 
ispects of our Christian dogma had 
become extremely morose and had 
finally gone mad. He believed he was 
the reincarnation of Christ and, when 


he announced this fact 1 wave of 
hysteria swept his village Che mad 


man murdered several people before he 
was finally executed by an old man 
who, almost alone, had remained aloof 
from the white man’s religion ind so 
in this case, had alone managed to 
remain sane enough to deal with the 
murderer 


The point | wish to make is that 
murder for motives of gain, or for other 
cold-blooded reasons of self. is fc re on 
to the mind of the [Thalmiut Wit! 


them the killing of a man may be 
sanctioned only as a solution to a 
situation where other men’s lives are 
threatened In all the folk history of 
the [halmiut there exists only a handful 
of memories of homicide and most of 
these were brought about as the sok 
possible means of removing internal 
dangers which threatened the peopl 
as a whole. There is, for example, the 
case of one man who became mad 
during the long Arctic night and killed 
two of his brothers who, he believed 
were plotting against his life; then he 
threatened all those in the camp He 
was a victim of Arctic hysteria and 
he was himself killed only ifter i 
consultation of all the remaining men 
had resulted in the decision to destro. 
him for the good of the group 


\ Passion for Family 


Infanticide is another favorite boge 


of the missionaries and a stand-by of 


sensationalist writers The ti igedy 

that it most certainly does occur and 
will continue to occur while there is 
need for it That is the point there 


is an inescapable need for it at times 
ind nothing we can say will change 
the need; nothing we can preach to the 
Innuit will alleviate that tragic neces 
sity 

I} 


Che need for infanticide produces the 


most terrible situation an Eskimo cat 


be torced 


to cope with, for all Eskimos 


ind the [halmiut in particular ire 
passionately fond of their children 
Their young ones receive more dee} 
rooted affection, and are shown more 
tolerance and kindness, than many 
the children of our homes ever know 
lo have children and to raise them 
to maturity is a passion even stronger 


in the Ihalmiut than n us because 


they are much closer to the primeva 
drive toward reproduction of the spe 
cies than we are But in spite of the 


for their offspring, and 


In spite of this consuming desire to see 
children grow into men of their blood 
there are times when a more desperat 
emotion overwhelms the parents 

lo understand what infanticide really 
means in the Barrens you must first 
understand that in those hard lands 
ill human life is valued according to 
i fixed-priority system that may seem 
callous to us who can afford to oppose 
sentimentality to reality. The unwrit 
ten order of survival prone the man 

the hunter. at the head of the list 
as the most indispensable. member of 
the family group. He is the provider 
ind should he die it does not greatly 
matter whether or not the rest of his 
family lives through the immediate 
crisis, since they cannot live for long 
ifterward without hunter’s help 
Plague and starvation have decimated 
their ranks, leaving no more than two 
score survivors of a people who num 
bered more than two thousand less 
than half a century ag 


Next to the man stands his wife. If 


) 


there is more than one wife, the young 
est stands next to the man. From he: 
womb the continuity of new life will 
be maintained Yet even she is not 
irreplace ible, for there is a surplus ot 
women in this land where many men 
lose their lives simply in the course 
of their everyday efforts Old wives 
quickly lose their priority, for their 
wombs become sterile and they can 
give little more to their race 


The Greatest Sacrifice 


Che children must stand below both 


the man and his wife his is a cruel 
thing indeed, but the cruelty is not the 
work of the parents. It weighs more 


heavily upon them than it does on the 
children. But new birth can replace 
ons and daughters and so their loss 
is tragic only in terms of emotions; for 
while wombs remain fertile and loins 
remain potent, children may be born 
igain 

The old people stand at the lowest 
point of the scale The men whose 
irms are no longer strong and_ the 
women whose wombs are longet! 
fecund these live on the thin edge of 
time, with death always before them 
When the choice of living and dying 
comes upon a camp: when starvation 
innounces the coming of death, then 
the iged ones must he prepared to go 
first, to seek death voluntarily so the 
rest of the family may cling a little 


longer to life The old ones seldom 
die a natural death and often they die 
by their own hands Suicide is not 


lawful in our eyes but as it comes t« 
them it 1s a great, and a very hero 
sacrifice for it is the old who feat 
death most and who find it the hardest 
to die 

Put coldly like this, the Value placed 
on the lives of men women and 
children seems like a harsh unnatural 
thing, but there is nothing else to be 
done Who can care tor helpless old 
people when their sons and daughters 
ire gone. Who but the we lves? W ho 


can care for children who n 


ive not yet 
been weaned when the mother is gone 
Only the wind and the snow What 
can the wife feed her family when there 
is no man to brin in the meat of the 
deer? Only tears and the hard taste 
of dying 

The logic of the order of deat} 
in the Barrens is more inexorable than 
death itself ind as ines¢ it ble Yet 
there are few of the Ihalmiut who, wher 
the time of decision is on them. do 
not try desperately to escape the horro) 
of seeing a loved one 
of the winter Love vercomes logic 
Many families have perished because 
love was too strong to let logic save the 


lives of all but a few 


Yes, infanticide happens I have 
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seen Ootek with his fourth child, Inoti, 
ind | knew his other three children 
fid not live their first year to its end 
| have seen the overmastering devotion 
Ootek feels for his son and | have seen 
the frantic desperation which fills him 
vhen danger threatens the child. But 
| should not like to know or feel what 
Ootek felt is he watched his first 
hildren die, unable to help them in 
the face of the grim trickery death 
played upon him 

Let the moralists peddle their wares 
to those who would think of the Innuit 
is barbaric and bestial people who 
destroy their own children. Let them 
preach the white man’s love’ which 
must be brought into the dark savage 
hearts of the Innuit But let them 
keep their sanctimonious mouthings 
from the ears of Ootek and those of his 
race, who alone know what it is to 
issist death in its work 

Chere is a place in the great plains 
called the Lake of the Dead Child and 
on a promontory of this lake stands 
a small cairn of stones. Through the 
interstices of the rocks you can see the 
tiny bones of a child, and on the grave 
ire the decayed remnants of many 
things robes of the best deer hide, 
gifts of meat, toys carved from scraps 
of wood, and kamiks sewed for a child’s 
foot with infinite care. ‘There are all 
hings needful for the living — or for the 


dead 
loys on a Lonely Grave 


The story of that grave concerns a 
family of three who lived alone by the 
lake during a winter long past On 
1 certain year the father was stricken 
down with a strange illness so that he 
vas unable to complete his fall hunt 
ind did not make a large enough kill 
to last through the winter It is told 
how the blizzards came early and 
1unger followed It is told how the 
logs were eaten and how, at last, the 
woman understood that only if she 
made her way for ten days’ travel on 
foot over the winter Barrens, to the 
camps of her kinsfolk, could her family 
urvive 

The Ihalmiut do not say what the 
voman’s thoughts were as she saw the 
decision she must make She knew 
she must go alone and could not carry 
i child with her She knew too that 
she could not leave the child behind 
her, for her husband was too ill to 
ittend to it and there was no food he 
could give it the child had not vet 
been weaned Nothing is said about 
the thoughts of the woman but it is 
told how she left that camp after 
oming to her decision The few ser ips 
of food which remained she placed by 
her husband on the sleeping ledge, and 
the child she placed under the snow 

It took the woman nearly two weeks 
© reach the igloos of her peo le and 


a blizzard she walked aimost 

hundred miles without food but she 
arrived safely at her kinsmen's igloos 
In i few davs the dog tean or her 


brother took her back to the shores 


of the Lake of the Dead Child Ihe 
sick man was rescued and ved In 
the vears that followed this couple had 
many children and some of these still 
live in the land. But each year while 
they lived, the woman and her husband 

irned to the shores of the distant 
lake in the first days of spring ind 
placed tresh clothing food and toys on 
ne rH t ot the ! irs b n 

Truly ntan de dos n tl 


ind of the [halmiut 


Chere is also the crime of sexual 
promiscuity, which ts almost as abhor 
rent to the men who carry the Word 
into far places as is the crime of 
murder. But | know from my experi 


ences with the Eskimos that promis 
culty in the world of the Innuit does 
not compare with its sordid prevalence 
in our lands True, erotic play amons 
children is common, but never hidden 
xv driven out of sight to become 
something dirty ind obscene Apart 
from this, wife sharing, as it Is called, 
is really t he only manifestation of 
sexual promiscuity in the Barrens 
Women for hire clandestine sexual 
experiences the thinly cloaked extra 
marital relations of those who have 
been joined by the Church, all these 
belong to our race and not to the 
Ihalmiut Wife trading, in the Thal 
miut way of life. is a voluntary device 
which helps alleviate the h irdships of 
the land lo begin with, only song 
cousins or other close friends would 
normally consider the exchange of thei 
wives Contrary to popular opinion 
ibout Eskimos, a stranger is not ex 
pected to leap into bed with the wife 
of his host That is a stupid lie with 
no basis in fact Well, perhaps it 
has a basis in fact, for many of the white 
men who have come to the land have 
demanded just such an arrangement 
and, because the Innuit will go to great 
lengths to meet the wishes of a guest 
it has occurred 

When a man must make a prolonged 
trip on a musk-ox hunt, on a visit to 
a distant relative or for purposes of 
trading at some distant post, he often 
leaves his wife at home because of the 
dangers of travel If there ire 
children it would be foolish to risk 
either the wife or the children where 
there is no need. So it happens that 
when the man arrives at his destina 
tion his song-cousin may, with the 
wife’s full consent, volunteer to share 
his \.:fe with the visitor during the time 
of his stay 

his is contrary to the law of the 
white man but to my unsubtle mind 
it seems a perfectly sane arrangement 
particularly since there is no problem 
of illegitimate children in the Barrens 
nor any jealousy of paternity lo the 
Ihalmiut the children themselves are 
what matter, and a child from any 
source whatever is as welcome is any 
other child in the camps Paternity 
is unimportant. A man who questioned 
the paternity of his child would be 
thought mad. It would be the opinion 
of those in the camps that he ought 
to be grateful for the presence of any 
child \ child sired by a visitor i 
is much the son of the man of the 
family as the children he sires for 
himself 

Now this may be uncivilized be 
havior But is it is barbari is oul 
repudiation bastard children who 
must bear the stigma of their parents 
sin’? throughout their lives? 

As for theft and dishonesty, before 
the coming of white men the Ihalmiut 
were unaware of the meanings of these 


words Obviously theft can hardly 
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occur in a land where the rules of whose family must be fed by othe Wi 
ywwnership are those I have already hunters because he is lazy or simply 
described indifferent, is made the subject of the 
+ Unfortunately cannibalism, like in- ~ drum-dance song and an object of 
: fanticide, does sometimes take place biting laughter Only a very callous 
pt Ly But if it can be called a crime to eat man can face that sharp laugh for long 
. the ON the flesh of the dead in order that death However, he knows that when he aeons 
"a may not claim those who still live, then returns to his duties the songs about sito 
“4 our race and every race has been guilty him will disappear and, in time, all the la 
: cou ro of that crime Many expeditions of memory of the incident will be washed eres 
3 eee white men into the Arctic have come from the minds of the people by ya 
dg to know the same ippalling needs common consent a 
_ got t 
ats * which come to the Innuit, and not a On the other hand if a man is sian 
3 few of these expeditions have saved prevented from doing his work because = os 
lives at the expense of the dead Yet, HOW TO INCRE ASE he has been crippled or because he is ‘Oh 
though we condemn other peoples is one of those natural incompetents who Reill 
i cannibals, we pity these men of our CIRCI LATION botches whatever he puts his hand to oninaa 
“e wn race and we think of their acts then the law makes an exception. In seaniel 
ofa is the ultimate bravery of which man ’ our society such unfortunates may be _ 
ae Is ¢ ipable for to force oneself to eat of Cover girls, I have come embittered or may even grow ‘ 
: the dead demands a courage few of discovered, dangerous as a result of the treatment ar ba 
E us have Sell more magazines, meted out to them In the [halmiut (Sate 
2 | have spoken to an old woman wo uncovered. camps those who are physically or inie 
5 now lives near the coast and who in mentally unable to cope with = the + 
S| her youth survived a terrible winter Ross Haynes problems of living are treated with aa 
; KLALLY by eating the flesh of her parents after 3 inexhaustible patience and understand ne 
ae oa they had died of starvation. The marks ing. Poor dull-witted Onekwaw, fo: asia 
: of that experience still le on her instance, never managed to succeed in 
“$ though the event is now three decades word or deed does he show any overt a single deer hunt during all the time ay: 
G Mu in the past. She is an object of sym resentment or anger toward the man I knew him He tried hard enough , ; 
bec pathy to her people ind is cared for who turned a deaf ear to his plea but it was alwavs someone else who Shes 
: yA) with throat-soothing in- ind helped by all manner of men who This is so because there are certain had to keep Onekwaw’s family from Mes 
fs: I} gredients of famous have heard her grim tale. As for the things the Barrens do not allow to starving. And yet, as far as I know no Was 
ha . , woman she never recovered from the coexist with men, and foremost among one ever seriously rebuked Onekwaw 
| p-cpenlhaly jercg ame mental ordeal she had faced. Though these is anger. Anger in the heart of — for being a burden to his people. True oe 
sy other medications she lived on in the body, in her heart a man of the [halmiut is as potentially everyone made fun of his efforts to be mae 
LR All of these special in- death has lived for full thirty vears dangerous as homicidal madness, for a great hunter, but this was good op 
sw ~ gredients are combined anger can make him overleap the law natured fun and Onekwaw joined in it her 
ace » in every Vicks Cough Amity in an Anarchy and endanger not only himself but the himself He even seemed to extract Gr 
A Drop to bring soothing rest of his community It can lead  gome sort of compensation from being 
relief from coughs, does happen him to ignore the perils which beset able to provide source of amusement 
™ him and so bring him to destruction for the other men. He was the butt ap 
rarels Phe wonder is that it does not Anger is a luxury in which they dare . . » but 
of colds or smoking. happen more frequently and that mur hi h of innumerable good-humored jests 
der and cannibalism do not happen but he was never exposed to the bitter Par 
togethas There is no doubt at all but physical for its sence, the ridicule which is the punishment of 
that the eating of the flesh of the dead Ihalmiut have always cooked upon those who are capable of obeying the ( 
: anger as a sign of savagery, of imma law. but who refuse 
is as abhorrent a thought to the nature tio! 
Ihalmiut as it Is to us he difference Children alone are permitted brief : : : edi 
is that the macabre decision must xp. Forgiveness trom a Ghost aa 
outbursts of temper, for a child is not en: 
sometime be met by the IThalmiut, held vesponsitile for Be actions. But Re 
something of the deepest shame to the sarrens 18 death, Dut t le death penalty Po 
crimes” of which the Innuit as a is not the same as with us. It is not ter 
ire iccused by those who seek in indecent thing in the land intended as an act of social revenge bas 
excuse for interfering with their ways ao it ia theat.a man who breaka €ven a8 a warning to other potential 
The IThalmiut, who must share this punished in anger wrongdoers It exists only as a means 
condemnation, are only men after all . ; of releasing a man who cannot live | 
The man who refused meat to his 5 
ind not infallible Vherefore there are fellow may visit the camp of the in the land he has defied. or as a means ro} 
deviations from law and th staged iggrieved one if he wishes and he will of releasing the people from an added no 
crimes in the land, for no race of men ia well sonaived. "The yvonentmont felt dang r to their lives att 
can be free of these things But there svainst him will. mot be. allowed: to When a man becomes mad ind only gu 
ire also certain controlled forces which appear naked, and so provoke an @ madman kills, according to the Ar 
direct the actions of men, and these outhuret of physical violence beliefs) and murders or threatens to Bi 
forces keep the lawbreaking within murder those who live about him, then 
narrow bounds lo understand these and then only, the sentence of death od 
forces is to realize why the Ihalmiut Not an Eye for an hye is invoked There is no trial, no official ti’ 
have no need of our laws to maintain passing of judgment Perhaps three = 
the security of their way of life However, methods of punishment do — or four men, usually those most closely th 
here is absolutely no internal or exist Should a man continuously related to. or most closely concerned pa 
ganization of authority. No one man, disregard the Eskimo law of life, then with the murderer, meet and speak e 
or body of men, holds power in any little by little he finds himself isolated — jndireetly of the problem which faces = 
other sense than the magical. There and shut off from the community the entire community One of their ; 
is no council of elders, no policeman Chere can be no more powerful punish number is usually designated as the 
Chere are no assemblies of government ment which can easily be fatal in a executioner 3ut he is not an instru 
ind, in the strictest sense, the Ihalmiut world where man must work closely ment of justice as we know it, for his = 
may be said to live in an anarchisti with man in order to live. A small task is not to punish, but to release 8 
state, for they do not even have an dose of ostracism usually brings the the soul of the madman from a physical . 
inflexible code of laws culprit to an acute awareness of his — jife which can only end in agony of . 
Yet they exist in amity together defects and he ceases to transgress the the flesh if it is prolonged The q 
nd the secret of this is the secret of law Thus while there is no overt act executioner does his duty quik kly and ‘ 
co-operative endeavor limited only by of justice or of social revenge, never humanely — for the idea of physical or e 
the powers of human will and endur theless the object is achieved and the mental torture is simply not known to d 
ince It is not blind obedience or Wrongdoer almost invariably returns the [halmiut. When the deed is done t 
obedience dictated by fear. Rather it into the community once again, with the executioner obeys the spirit laws ee 
ntelligent obedience to a simple code no permanent stigma attached to his and begs forgiveness from the ghost of . 
that makes sense to those who must name The law does not call for an the dead man ~ 
he plete . live by its rules eye for an eye. If possible the breaker If he is lucky and the white men . 
“st pin pl atae lepiccen Now and again a man may wilfully of law is brought back to become an do not hear of it that is the end of | 
Bes: ne ar area. All the best step over the borders of the unwritten asset to the camps. His defection is the matter But in not a few cases f 
=e of standard varieties, all the law Perhaps he may refuse to share tacitly forgotten and to all intents and Eskimos who have had the terrible task i 
c co nage tag fs poet his deer kill with a less fortunate purposes it never happened at all of destroying brothers, fathers or sons " 
Srahes seeds neighbor Let us look at the result Such is the punishment for most so that the rest may survive. have been 
at Does the starving man revenge him major offenses Minor offenses are brought to the bar of white man’s 
a WRITE FOR IT / self by killing the one who refused him dealt with by employing the powerful justice and rewarded for the mental 
x To A044? | ind then take what he needs from the weapons of ridicule —and the _ Ihal sufferings they have endured by being 
Rar man he has killed? Not at all. He  miut are masters of the art. A man _ hanged by the neck until they were 
| : CATHARINES, ONTARIO goes elsewhere for help, and never by capable of doing his own hunting, but dead _ 
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When Canasta Was the 
Craze 


C'ontinued from page 20 


1 com ealed pair in her hand and sweep 
up the stack 
Mrs. Reilly traveled up and down 
the land like an old-time circuit judge 
enforcing canasta laws Che game 
arrived most places before the lawgiver 
got there She found bizarre local 
regulations in force and when she tried 
to standardize play the players said 
“Oh, we like it better our way.’ Mrs 
Reilly sold out four more books on 
canasta one oft which reached two 
hundred and twenty thousand copies 
In the winter of 1948 she was a guest 
R 
Young, at the opening of his nobby 
Greenbriar water hole in West Vir 


of the railway Croesus, Rober 


ginia, where she found the blue-blooded 
free loaders hard at canasta The 
editor of Vogue another guest, isked 
her to elucidate the rules for the 
magazine. The article earned the game 
social acceptance 

At the Regency Club Mrs. Reilly 
taught canasta to Herbert Hoover 
Elsa Maxwell and Perle Mesta Mrs 
Mesta, then the leading hostess in 
Washington, soon had the basket game 
going in political and diplomatic quar 
ters and, when she went off to Luxem- 
bourg as ambassador was soon able 
to cable Mrs. Reilly that canasta was 
her first diplomatic triumph in the 
Grand Duchy 

At the ine ffably elite Jockey Club 
in Paris they were soon playing canasta, 
but, to Mrs. Reilly’s dismay, they 
made up their own rules Phe 
Parisians won't play a game right,” 
she says astringently 

Canasta got an orthodox introduc 
tion to Britain through the English 
edition of a Reilly lawbook and she 
ensured that Sweden adopted the 
Reilly convention by sending the Royal 
Family autographed rulebooks In 
Portugal and Brazil the game was 
termed canasira, Portuguese for *“‘fish 
basket.” Ihe pack was called the 
‘catch’’ and the discard pile was called 
So much for Portugal 


Up to here our study has been rather 


“the garbage 


romantic, but canasta, like babies, did 
not come out of a cabbage The 
ittending obstetrician was a_ potent 
guild known as the Association of 
America Playing Card Manufacturers 
Sut the doctor came unwillingly 

Playing-card manufacturers are 
oddly enough, an extremely conserva 
tive group. They give way slowly to 
any change, and the gold that showered 
them from canasta had to be forced 
on them by retailers The canasta 
epidemic spread rapidly, without an 
organized commercial campaign to 
push it 

You needed two decks, each with 
two jokers, to play canasta People 
smitten by the game went to the store 
to buy decks with two jokers in them 
ind the retailers simply made up 
canasta decks out of two ordinary 
decks, and charged double for the 
freak deck. The dealers howled to the 
manufacturers to make special canasta 
decks but it was almost a year before 
the major playing card companies 
answered the call When their rusty 
gears at last began to turn the card 
mills gave canasta a mighty push 
During the heyday of the game the 
association distributed eight million 
free leaflets of the rules and inspired 
innumerable magazine articles and pub 
licity stunts. In the peak year of the 
game one hundred million packs of 
cards were sold, representing a twenty 
five-percent increase playing-card 
sales 


The card experts leaped into the 
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basket like cats Oswald Jacoby, the 
bridge builder, wrote a one-dollar book 
called How to Win at Canasta, which 
was the fifth best-selling book of 1949 
Jacoby and other wizards stumped the 
continent giving lecture demonstrations 


in department stores. Jacoby made 
one thousand dollars a week in the 
bonanza period When he appeared 


in a Toronto emporium hundreds otf 
ravening canasta players were turned 
iway 

Canasta required a two-hole tray for 
the cards and dozens of plastic manu 


facturers started st imping them out 


Plastic back-scratchers disappeared 
from the shops as industry hummed 
on three shifts supplying canasta trays 
Marvels of industrial design they were 
Trays were crenelated to allow the 


fingers to delve to the bottom of the 


piles of cards Some trays were wind 
proof for outdoor play Some travs 
revolved on ball bearings nd 
tweive-fitty Few ex imples ren 
because ifter canasta was got nde 
control, no earthly use could be found 
for the trays ,eople who tried ther 
is ashtrays found they were infl 
mable 


Afte ve 1 bo 
est dec} rd the 
dis ered hey had 
required x 
vas somethin ke 
or photography there was no end of 
iddition equipment you needed kor 
nee canasta player wil 
looted vhole d rd pile had to 
\ ld fanwise it human hand 
that contained only five Maybe 
Blackstone the Magician could do 
but most people could t take off from 
work to practice holding canasta | vd 
he manufacture! responded 


THE BRIGHT WAY IS THE RIGHT WAY . . . 


‘Ever since I once tried to change a 
fuse in the dark V've kept a flashlight 
handy for eme rgencies and always use 
dependable" Eveready” ‘Nine Lives”’ 
batteries.’ 


“Fveready’ 


they're now 


power. Insist 


“According to A. S.A. 
2.25 and 4-Ohn 


Genera! Purpose 


bonus of 24° 


Tests **Eveready”, Nene Live and the Cat Symbol are 


regsstered trade-marks of 


NATIONAL CARBON LIMITED 


TORONTO 


FM2-52 


MONTREAL 


1952 


Flashlights and Batteries 
These amazing Batteries notonly recover 


power between 


packed with 24 more 
on “Eveready Nine 


Lives” Flashlight Batteries and get a 


more hours of light 


AT WORK 


‘I always carry an “Eveready” flash- 
light in my truck. It's the safe, easy 


way to change a tire, look for engine 
trouble ov flag doun he Ip.’ 


Make your life easier 


and safer with 


uses for longer life 


WINNIPEG 


AT PLAY 


‘What you can't see, can hurt you! So 


I never go hunting or fishing without 
a flashlight and some “Eveready” 
Batteries,’ 


LIVES’’ 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 
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TRADE,MARK 
‘ons; 
‘aoe 
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MONEY-SAVING 


TINTEX 


Curtains, drapes, slip-covers, 
clothes made new looking for 
just a few cents 


Yo one roes further, your budget 
‘ et LINTEX bring 
new olor and life 10 your home and 

wardrobe. kconomical TINTEX is 
SO QUICK, €as se, so dependable 
for ideal resul (; ranteed to dye every 
fal o 

id lrug, de 

Get LIN TEX today 


IT'S EASY TO 
USE TINTEX IN YOUR 
WASHING MACHINE 


Write sv for free descriptive 


Dept. C, 425 River St., 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
TINTS AND DYES 


For Quick Cough 


Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW, 
READY-TO-USE, PREPARED PINEX. 


ird holder that made the human 
hand obsolete Chis device was put 
on the table in front of the player and 
had a « ipacity of fifty cards It freed 
one’s hands for grubbing into the tray 
ind allowed the player to pluck cards 
like a swain operating on a daisy. The 
ird holder had a shortcoming, how 
ever. Your flanking opponents could 
wee your mitt ilmost as well as you 
could The inventors designed a 
modified horse-blinder to strap on 
canasta players but, before they could 
market it, Canasta evaporated 

Another problem of the game was 
how to find room on the table for all 
your laydowns \ victorious pl iver 
would strew melds far and wide and 
when it came to counting up an oppo 
nent could usurp your melds that 
overlapped his. This brought forth the 
canasta card-table cover, which pro 
vided forty-four numbered pockets in 
which each player could store his boot, 
against piracy. By this time you had 
spent forty dollars. The end was not 
yet 

All this stuff did not leave room on 
the table for your glass of sarsaparilla 
ind ashtray Great machines rose 
and fell evolving things such as glass 
and cigarette holders that clamped on 
the legs of card tables The best of 
them would not cut your leg to the 
bone, but they could run your expendi 
ture on the game up to more than 
fifty-six dollars 

One enterpriser for whom canasta 
opened new vistas was a New Yorlt 
idvertising man named Paul Pautinen 
who realized early that the game was 
i runaway He resigned a good job 
ind invented what he called the Mascot 
Ek-Z Score Canasta Pencil i hollow 
eylinder containing lead and a revol) 
ing scroll upon which was printed the 


ore of the game and a mathematical 
ready reckone} You could pee! 
through a window of the barrel and 
fired the Verse ind chapter that you 
needed Vhousands§ of Score 


pencils found their way into the home 
Pautinen enlarged himself to become 
the Apex Products Co producing 
many other hoons to playin the game 
\t t he climax of the fad Mac 
department store n New York « irried 
xtv-three different canasta gadget 
(Canasta was doomed from the begin 
ning because it overtaxed human archi 
tecture lt was a fitting game for 
octopuses, perhaps, but canasta players 


didn't have enough suction cups on 


their arms, let alone eight arms This 
vas strikingly apparent in the matte 
shuffling Physiologists claim that 


the maximum number of cards two 


human hands can mix eff 


ently falls several decimal points 
the fiftv-two markers in a bridge 
We had been strained to the 


tension point for years before canasta 
ime along with its one hundred and 
ird 
Ir the first burst of enthusiasm 
ny ne cet mixed canasta deck 
nkine f the conseque eS 
oticed an alarmit ite 
( \ ‘ f thumb, splaved 
tendon rritabiity ind the 
im n inast p ers 
But mans ingenuity has met every 
flown the ages and stubborn 
ed hemselve t he 
inas shuffl 
I Rus is could 
| in dt 
ee enterprise know-how 
1 Du nd break the 
in time 
id before e mock-ufy 
( nast shuffler 
duc n line its need 
ppeared Three traceable 


shuffling machines never 


ed on the market 


SEE OUR NENT ISstk 


AN IMPORTANT 


For Canadian writers and Canadians who are 
interested in writing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


On sale March 12 


Speed up your game! Let the kids 
pl iy too for even a three-year-old 
can work this shuffler’ $3.95 It 
was a rank admission of defeat They 
had tried to produce a vital home 
making boon to rank with the Dial-a 
Drink cocktail shaker and had come 
up with a toy for the play pe n 

\pprehensive playing-card manufac 
turers were retooling at the same time 
for the Mickey Mouse Jr. canasta set 
“Easy direction book for small-fry 
canasta players. Cards sized to fit the 
palms of small hands.’ 

When infant cardsharps started feed 
ing jam-smeared Mickey Mouse decks 
into shuffling machines Ely Culbertson 
pulled out The great bridge author 
it turned out, had been an uneasy 
captive of the basket game ill along 
Mrs. Reilly and Jacoby had beaten him 
to the lawbooks and outsold his own 
tardy volume. When the solons formed 
the National Canasta Laws Commis 
sion they respected primogeniture and 
failed to elect Ely captain. Culbertson 
immolated his extra jokers in a mid 
night ceremony and pronounced the 
last rites on canasta in the New York 
Times. It was a curious self-abnega 


tory act, because the shuffling machine 


bearing his name came out that ve 
wee] 

In his canasta obituary Culbertson 
blamed his apostasy on canasta itself 
in easy-on-the-brain type of game 
Canasta is to bridge what checkers 


is to chess, or what a popular tune is 


to a Bach fugue He declared that 
Ihe outer fringe of players who 
ihbandoned bridge for canasta because 


it was “tor complicated ire now flock 
ing back to bridge hex iuse CANASLA Is 
too simple ind therefore boring Ihe 
burden of Culbertson’s apologia was 
that he was only going along with the 
parade 

Che card experts were ftrantically 
shifting with the trend and were tryin 


to inject a hypo in the expiring gan 
by ballvhooing Samba, a canasta game 
that required three decks Mrs. Reill 
got out a lawbook on Samb ind 
newspaper card writers were pluggin 


El Diablo and Rumba, two m 


GEOMETRIC FIGURE | 


Add funny things 


| That observed 1] 
| A square meal tends 
To make me curved 
1} —Caroline Clark 
| | 
| 
= 


triple-headed freaks hings went so 
far in Boston that psychiatrists found 
some advanced cases trying to play 
with four decks 

Mrs. Reilly conducted a brave experi 
ment in duplicate canasta, along the 
lines of duplicate bridge, in which two 
or more tables are viven the same 
prepared hands to see which players 
do best with the distribution She 
found it easy to set up the dealt hands 
but when it came to. stacking the 
sixty-four cards left in the pack in the 
same order on five tables, duplicate 
canasta was abandoned 

Canasta was not much of a gambling 
game. Law officers in righteous prov 
inces usually permit only bridge to be 
played for money, on the theory that 
it is a game of skill. Canasta was not 
classified as i game of skill. as anyone 
who played canasta will agree. No card 
player with a grasp of third-grade 
irithmetic would entrust his pelf to the 
wild probabilities of the basket game 
The card ¢ xperts tried to tout canasta 
to money players in 1949 by arranging 
i ten-thousand-dollar match between 
two experts for a magazine story The 
convenient feature of the giant matcl 
was that the loser did not pay ind 
was not expected t He wasn’t that 

Canasta was popular in the home 
because of this very fact that it was 
fun without betting Che game was 
simple and the kids sat in with the 
idults, until the adults got up yawning 
ind gave it permanently to the chil 


dren Canasta was a good arithmeti 


lesson Everything you did involved 
four figures and busy hours adding ul 
t he score The winner wit! h 7 


points, was found to be only ten points 
ihead of the village idiot Che failure 
of the shuffling machines at the time 
the game disappeared discouraged pro 
duction plans for canasta-scoring ma 
chines 

In general, scholars conclude th 
inasta passed because 


t defied the human physique 
B. It foundered under the weigt 


| 
of equipment 

C. It made limited demands 
the intellect 


DD. It took too damn much tim 


lime study experts found that 
of the was ccupied 
n playing cards, 9.1 n shuffling 
ind dealing and 43.1 in scoring and 


squabbling 


lo sociologists the canasta contagior 
demonstrated an interesting social pr 

ssion It originated with peasant 
was taken up by provin 1 societ 
then the nternational u nonde ind 
t the end spread back to P ind M 
Kettle Ihe same day that 
Culbertson swore off the plebeiar 


N.Y. Daily News hopefully proclaimed 


n cle 

Pert Ss twer million players w 
sub yec a n il pe Wi 

re they now Unfortunately m 
comprehensive study was made nd 
the opportunity has been permanently 
lost Howeve it is safe to say that 
they were people mucl! Ke you and 
me, who woke up the morning after the 
collapse and threw away i the joKers 
hey found id the hous oe 
MA AZ R ? 
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The man who said: 


“My capital will last 
lifetime!” 


Maclean’s 
MOVIES 


7 CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


rs BEND OF THE RIVER A fine, big played by leslie Howard and Heather 
le handsome Hollywood western in the Angel It's about a modern blade who 
S grand old tradition, and soundly enter suagagenly finds himself ving and lov 
i taining from start to finish although the na in the eighteenth century 
tory takes quite a while to get really : 
¥ IVORY HUNTER: The efforts of a young 
olling Jame Stewart Arthur 
. t A can aame orden to esta st 
Kennedy are friends who become deadly me rican gome ware ° c 
y r ° 1g th perilo » sanctuary for wildlife are quietiy but 
enemies while crossir e 
e northwest W e rounded characters and ompellingly set forth in this interesting 
honest dialogue are among the uncom ungle yarn, a British job filmed ir ae Se ¥ 
fri ne h n 
t mon assets of this sperior outdoor item Africa The photography ° why 
1 excellent 
t CALLAWAY WENT THATAWAY A 
multe sotive MAN IN THE SADDLE: A Randoipt 
superfic ut u > 
a ort of reen owboy who dic Scott western, no better and no worse 
: tates the breakfast habits of a nation than most of em ie | 
mal fr ar 2e roth 
— THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT: The 
> 6 re ore in 
McGuire and Fred MacMurray é British comedy-makers have scored ms 
the cast again with this shrewd and hilarious 
CALLING BULLDOG DRUMMOND able about an obscure 
Guinness) h an > th Capita : 
Walter Pidgeon, like most of the movie Guinness) who enrages ° oF 
i aNntinc cloth that 
Drummonds before him is a far ry and labor by nventing a ¢ | 
never aet irt neve -aOr out | 
from the ugly genia giant created by 1eVv gets dirty and never we S | 
the late ‘Sapper’ many years ago. This Highly recommended G's | 
| ROYAL JOURNEY: Canada s Nationa 2 x 
gang of ex-soldier crooks who are too 
Film Board has done a first-class job o + 
f t 
tough for Scotland Yard withou rum recording and editing the highlights of = : 
o st > 
monds heip As 1a pe police the coast-to-coast visit paid to o few 
woman though, ritain s argare months ago by Princess Elizabeth and = 
>j gi she s both 
Leignton again prove " her sailor husband ~ 
talented and decorative 7 
SLAUGHTER TRAIL: A contirvous off 
MS: Stron silent Capt 
to teach screen ballad, pleasantly sung by Terry 
e > 
Gilkyson, supplies a central unity and 
edskins a lesson in the Fioridc swamps ! 
. le for an therwise routine trle 
of 1840 and I'm just the man who oe . a = 2 
f th western Brian Donlevy, Gig Young and P 
fe ike n re e 
nish this corn odventure rama 
A war 
tion ncluding an nderwater knife 
action yarn that has both the irface 
twee e n rarlin 
fight between ooper and r g energy and the naive boyishness of the 
> chief 
average pulp-paper novelette Steve : 
Cochr > a eraean? 
THE HIGHWAYMAN: Hollywood has Cochran is starred as a cocky gear 
from the Deep South % 


adapted Alfred Noye famous nar 
rative poem into a plot-laden costume 


TOO YOUNG TO KISS: A Hollywood 


melodrama which mignt have been a 
omedy, somewhat coy in pots but ir 


ot better they d tayed th the 

the main a fairly engaging specimen. It 

origina ETS HOPE SO Bits. but its hard to say. No one knows how lon 

tell of a mature young lady (June 

MLL NEVER FORGET YOU: A disap Allyson) who masquerades as a child 4 is life. Many a man like yourself has retired or lost his earning 
nting remake of a good 1933 film half her age to advance her career as a . 

pointing , power, only to find he’s outlived his capital. Life expectaney b 

alled Berkeley Square with Tyrone oncert pianist. Van Johnson is the im 

Power and Ann Blyth in the roles once presario she hoodwinks an intangible vou alone can't plan for. But tens of thousands of 


men who have planned their futures with confidence in Canada 


GILMOL R ri TES Life know that their capital will last a lifetinn 


Phat’s a caleulated risk that Canada Life will take for vou 


An American in Paris: Musical. Tops The Mob omedy-drama. Go It's one of many reasons why nothing takes the place of lite 
> Pirate love. Fair Mr. Drake's Duck: Comed 
Anne of the Indies e lo a rake s y / insurance as vour first imvestment consideration. Not only will 
My Favorite Spy: Hope farce 200d ; 
Bannerline: Press drama. Poo 
Bright Victory: Drama People Against O'Hara: Crime. Good you accumulate capital for your declining years but at the same 
Browning Version m ent People Will Talk: Drama. Good time vou Il be pros iding protection lor your family when needed 
Pickup: Marriage drama. Fair 
Come Fill the Cup. Dros ‘ips A Place in the Sun: Drama. Top Your Canada Life representative will be clad to offer vou advice 
atect Sto “rime Excellent 
Detective ry The Rocket: Crime drama. Good about an insurance program to fit your needs. Why not vive him 
Elopement: Family comedy. Poor Red Badge of Courage: War. Excellent 
a ci ow 
Fixed Bayonets: Korean wa 700d The River: India drama. Excellent 
Force of Arms: Love and war 2000 Scandal Sheet: Pre drama. Good 
The Guest: Religious short. Fair 7 Days to Noon: Suspense. Excellent 
Starlift: Mult ast m a Fa f) 
| Want You: Family drama. Farr ] + 4-4) 
A Streetcar Named Desire: Drama fo MAN | Wb iM 
Journey Into Light: Drama. Fa Excellent { 2 VV 
Lavender Hill Mob: Comedy. Ex ent Ten Tall Men: Adventure. Fair 
Little Egypt: Comedy. Fa She Well: Good 


tosurance Company 
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Letter From Jamaica 


Continued from pare 


Mont, ymery His Say 
ntgomer neve! fougnt i Dattle 
t periorilty in armaments and 
men gave him a 60-40 advantage Chat 
iS not correct Montgomery took a 
perate imble at El Alamein, a 
mble of morale He commanded 
ten army and to win the battle that 
I had oO} from the spirit of 
defeat to the sy t of victory 
Napoleon we were bach ‘ I 
rive n lever understood 
powe Hy thougt he could win 
erything on land but he couldn't 
1 Kaiser made tl same mistake 
xo did Hitler The British were wise 
t never let their control of the seas 
nto other hands in that century 
it followed Waterloo 
hat why Russia has been trying 


centuries to reach warm water But 


un ind her 


coalitions always 


When the 


did fight a naval action against the 


blocked het Russians 


nese they fought ridiculously. Ru 
sia' She is not going to fight her way 
to warm water by invading the west 
Her route will be through Burma ind 
Indo-China 


Britain is a sea power and she should 
never forget it So is America ne) 
is Japan Sea power is as important 
is it was in the Napoleonic wars but 


now it means power on the sea, beneath 
the se ind over the sea In other 


ubmarine ships and planes 


Chen there came a swift change in 
hi thrust of ideas One of the most 
important thin In a war he ud 

KNOW vhen ou have Von it 


| thought of what a friend of mine had 


ud to me that morning MacArthur 
dismissed from Korea be iuse he 
was determined to win the war 

eneral spoke to me on tli 


ubyject ind also on the situation ir 


Wa nyton but that was off the 
cord However | have little doubt 
that he agrees with what my friend 


iid But in developing his theorie 


MacArthur made one very interesting 


comment He claimed that when 


Montgomery Ss troops drove Rommel’s 
irmy out of the desert and rounded 
hem up i 


lunis the allies.should have 


realized the war was won EK verything 


they did from that moment should have 
had relation to bringing hostilities to 
1 conclusion and ensuring the tactical 
position of the allies for the future In 


other words ‘Tunis should have pointed 
our thoughts to Moscow 

By this time MacArthur's delightful 
wife was waiting in the car downstairs 


ind, much to my regret, the te 


of words came to an end. So I said 
good-by to this tremendous but enig 
figure who, as a cadet at West 


Point, became engaged to seven girls 


matic 


ind has since fought party campaigns 
in the field 


doomed to high 


proof that he was 
idventure 

He has been in the Orient so long 
that his mind has taken on something 


of the mysticism of the East It is 
an ornate mind, more colorful than 
humorous persuasive mind that 


subdues the listener by its corusca 


tions rather than its weight of logic 


No wonder the thought he 


idministration of that 


Japanese 
WAS a god his 
beaten country was a supreme achieve 
ment nor would MacArthur quarrel 
with that estimate Call it conceit if 
it will make you happy, call it vanity 


if the word suits you better, but this 


is a man who bursts the seams of 
normal limitations He understands 
ordinary men but he is not one of them 
It would he a pose on his part to 
pretend that he is other than he knows 
himself to be lo maintain § that 
position demands a certain sacrifice of 
modesty, but Douglas MacArthur has 
made that sacrifice and does not 
complain 

Has he any future or has he reached 


the memoirs stage from which no man 


of action ever returns unless his name 
is Churchill I 


that sometime during the pr 


make the prediction 


idential 
election he will make an intervention 
which will be dramatic and important 


Let me say at once that he gave no such 


intimation to me. In fact, he scrupu 


lously avoided the subject 

But Korea is not finished with Doug 
las MacArthur, even 
officially finished with it He believed 
that the attack of the North Korean 
irmy, which 


though he is 


incidentally he described 
is one of the finest tighting units he 
ever encountered, was a prelude to 
Chinese intervention and the develop- 
ment of a Russian-inspired war which 


would give Asia to the Kremlin. There 


fore he prepared to strike at the 
Chinese before they could mobilize 
the-r full strength His plan was to 


ut them where it hurt, in Manchuria 
Ihe reward he got was a suit of civvies 
office in New York Che 
inflicted upon him a 
greater defeat than he had ever exper! 


and an 
politicians had 


enced in the field 

With his semi-Oriental mind the 
general believed the truce talks would 
go on indefinitely until China had her 
army in i condition to resume the 
battle. The politicians in Britain as 
well as America -were shocked that 
MacArthur should take so low a view 
of human nature. How could we detach 
embrace of Russia if 

outstretched 


China from the 
we spurned — the olive 
branch? 

With all my heart | hope MacArthur 
was wrong If, in fact, events prove 
that the politicians were wiser than the 


man of war then MacArthur’s star wil! 


fade as with the coming of the dawn. 
But if he proves right? The shadow 
of Korea is deep over America lhe 


prospect of inother year or two years 


of war will rouse the nation to fury, 
not only igainst the Chinese but 
igainst the politicians who were fooled 
and lulled At such a moment Mac 
Arthur's 


startling effect 


intervention could have 


upon the pre sidential 


election hose who think that he is 
an extinct volcano are beguiling them- 
selves. If events take the course which 
M Arthur believes inevit ible then the 
lava of his anger will pour out in a 
devastating fiery stream 

Not for him the final spoken words 
of Hamlet Che rest is silence 
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Are the Schools 
Ruining Your Child? 


Continued from page 13 


this kind of competitron is carried on 
in adult life, the individual will make 
the best of his abilities and will do his 
share in making the world a_ better 
place to live in 

Sut the student will require all the 
discipline, training and inspiration the 
school can give to help him conquer 
the difficult and unpleasant tasks 
ihead Educationists who heed, in 
any degree, the babbling of a prominent 
Toronto psychiatrist who once more 
has urged the abolition of all examina- 
tions, class standing, prizes, honors, 
and. of course corporal punishment 
will deceive the student and will not 
prepare him for the years ahead. ‘They 
will give him the idea that life is a 
game, always easy, always happy 
They are teaching a falsehood and 
they themselves are both stupid and 
dishonest if they advocate such pro 
cedures in our schools 

At this point I should like to make 
it clear I am not suggesting that the 
teaching methods of the dark ages of 
the 1900s be revived and introduced 
today at least not in full. On the 
other hand, when I hear an apostle 
of “progressive’’ education refer to the 
old school as a place of bribery and 
torture, | am amazed and disgusted 
1 remember the village school where | 
spent my youthful days as a_ very 
happy place, and looking back now it 
seems to me its faults were few and 
its virtues Many Its curriculum has 
been lightly tagged, the Three Rs, but 
it was far more than tha lt trained 
us to read, to write, to figure, t« 
memorize, to analyze and to think. It 
taught us to love books, to talk well 
and to know something of what had 
happened in the years before we were 
born It held high moral values. It 
encouraged ethical thinking It hon 
ored great men for good works and acts 
of selfless heroism. It stimulated our 


youthful imaginations. It urged us to 
believe the materialistic world had its 
limits and that ideals were worth while 
It turned our eyes inward and upward 
It aimed to produce mannerly men and 
women equipped with some degree of 


holarship 
Who Is the Prime Minister? 


Is the modern school turning out 
students of comparable attainments in 
knowledge or behavior? It is a shocking 
fact that the typical school graduate 
today spells badly, is largely incapable 
of writing a good English sentence, is 
ignorant of the simplest facts about his 
country and is completely muddled 
ibout the rest of the world. University 
authorities are becoming increasingly 
agitated over the lack of elementary 
school training in their first-year stu 
dents At Toronto University, pro 
fessors of English have discovered that 
students are entering college with little 
knowledge ot spelling or English com 
position They have been forced to give 
: course in remedial English to many 
of their first-year classes I'm told 
ther professors have discovered that 
many students with fine and inventive 
minds are often incapable of putting 
their ideas down on paper. ‘The dean 
of a certain faculty told me recently 
that fifty-six percent of the students 
enrolled in his department in 1950 
1951 failed in their first year In 
Saskatchewan, I understand, ste ps are 
being taken to restore grammar to its 
rightful place in the curriculum It 
seems that high-school teachers were 


not understood when they used tech 


nical words like “adjective” or id 


verb.”” Their students did not know 
what an adjective was! 

Not long ago a newspaper reported 
the results of general-information 
test given to prospective students of 
MeGill University, Montreal Many 
of these candidates for a university 
education did not know the name of 
Canada’s Prime Minister. Some named 
Viscount Alexander, the Governor 
General, others Maurice Duplessis the 


Premier of Quebec and still others 
thought Mackenzie King was. still 
alive and in office. A majority of these 
young people and please remember 


Arborite 


inthe Kitchen ! 


You'll love your kitchen when it 


becomes permanently modernized 
with Arborite. For walls, counter 
tops, splashbacks, table tops 
Arborite is ideal. It won't chip or 
crack ...won’'t stain, discolour or 
be affected by grease, oil, alcohol 
mild acids or alkalies. And 


it’s cigarette-proof, toc 


See your local lumber or building supply dealer or write for free 


illustroted descriptive folder to Dep't. 13D 
THE ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED 4 rs 
385 Lafleur Ave., Ville LaSalle, Montreal 32, Que. ay 


Ontario Sales Office: 159 Bay St., Toronto 


they were all graduates of secondary mannered your people? All the 
schools could not name the date of evidence seems to the contrary \ 
Confederation fnend of mine i bank manager. wa 


Canadian universities are indeed traveling downtown by streetcar 


complaining bitterly of the low aca standing up, as usual, in the nin 
demic attainments of secondary-school o'clock crowd) when he noticed a feebk 
graduates Yet to some degree they old woman standing he de him tryin 
ire responsible for these lamentable to maintain her balance while in front 
conditions because some members of of her sat three great lout tf ad 
their own faculties are openly advo blissfully unconscious of anything bei 
cating the very principles which are wrong She continued to ind nad 
destroying discipline and scholarship in they continued to. sit ill th \ 
the schools downtown. When she got off my fret 
If our schools are not produc ing said to the boys What kind 
scholars, are they turning out well training have you had, to remain seate 
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The Wallboard Wonder of the Century 


Dreams are coming true all over the country. In houses old 


and new The Bathroom Beautiful is appearing with colour 
schemes chosen by milady herself from more than 

30 different colours and surface designs. Back of it all 

is Arborite, the hard-surfaced, ultra-modern, Decorative 
Wallboard that lasts and lasts and lasts! This modern 

plastic laminate swishes clean with a damp, soapy 

cloth and never needs patching or painting 

Your present bathroom and shower room can be transformed 
magically, inexpensively and quickly with beautiful, 
permanent Arborite. Why not decide to do it now! 

Available across Canada in 


4’ x 8’ or 26” x 8’ panels INSIST ON GENUINE ARBORITE 
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while that old woman stood Why 
if I'd been in your place I'd have been 
up on my feet like a shot!’ They just 
sat and stared at him as if they thought 
he was a mental case. T couldn't agree 
with him, however, that the boys were 
to blame. After all, where would they 
learn the right 
situation? 


behavior in such a 
Certainly not in many of 
our hools 

My barber and my garage mechani 
and my mailman all say the same 
young people nowadays have no man 
ners How many of them say “‘sir” 
when they 
How many stand up when a woman 


address an older man? 


comes into the room’? How many Say 


“please” or “thank you,” or “I beg 
your pardon”? How many hold doors 


open for those following them’? How 
many 
corum on the street and in public 


conduct themselves with de 
places? 

The Dad behavior displayed by too 
many of our young people is the direct 
result of muddled thinking about be 
havior, discipline and punishment. The 
idea that children must not be pre 
vented from 
even though their conduct may inter 
fere with the comfort and peace of 


expressing themselves 


others, is in its fullest bloom in nursery 
schools The directors and teachers In 
these institutions have so militantly 
spread these principles that they have 
been adopted by the unthinking heads 
of some public educational institutions 
The temper tantrum of the three-to 
five-year-old has become the _ boister 
ous, obstreperous conduct of older 
students 

Obnoxious and unsocial behavior 
should be firmly checked from. the 
beginning in nursery school and _ kin- 
dergarten. There would then be little 
difficulty in dealing with isolated cases 
of disobedience in later years 

Too many educational leaders, in- 
fected by a certain educational psy 
chology, consider corporal punishment 
harmful to the mental health of the 
giver as well as the receiver. This is 
just unadulterated nonsense Il have 
rarely seen the right to punish abused 
by teachers; on the other hand | have 
observed in hundreds of behavior cases, 
its remarkably beneficial and curative 
effects It will be a sorry day for 
Canada if corpofal punishment is abol 
ished (as in the United States) and the 
teacher no longer allowed to discipline 
his students in the manner of a wise 
and judicious parent 


The Bread-and-Butter Subjects 


Up to this point my criticism of the 
school and some of fts leaders has been 
mostly destructive. I have some con 
structive suggestions to offer 

Why did the old school have con 
siderable success in developing the 
qualities and characteristics mentioned 
in our questions’? The answer is simple 

much more time was devoted to 
certain subjects and much less to 
others and, of course, certain subjects 
on today’s curriculum did not appear 
it all Let us first consider the new 
subjects music, art, physical educa 
tion, manual-training subjects such as 
home economics for girls and handi 
crafts for both girls and boys. guidance 


Most of 


appear to deserve a place in the course 


and dramatic arts these 
of study But I am in the strongest 
illotment 
from thirty-five to fifty percent of 


disagreement with the time 


the school day to these subjec ts | 
disagree most decidedly with the meth 
ods of teaching some of them 

If so great a proportion of the avail 
able time 1s devoted to these nonessen 
tial subjects, how can the student be 
given any reasonable mastery of the 
reading 


bread ind - butter subjects 


writing and arithmetic, spelling and 


se * Ce 82 eB eee 


"4 
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THE UNCOMMON COLD 


My friends are thoughtful to perfec- 
tion 
They never cough in my direction 


In buses, trains, and public places, 


Politely they avert their faces 


And your friends, | have noted too 
Are as considerate of you 
For, knowing how the cold germ 
spreads 


They deftly turn aside their heads 


But locked at from another view 
It's obvious to see 
5, That my friends, turning, cough on “ 
you 
‘s And your friends cough on me! “ 
LEONARD K. SCHIFF 
. 
& 


English composition), or how can he 
be introduced to the 
literature, or how can he be led to know 


world’s best 


and appreciate the history of his own 
race or that of other peoples? How 
can he be instructed thoroughly in the 
geography of his own country and the 
rest of the world’ It just can’t be 
done and it isn’t being done in today’s 
“*modern” school 

For an example, let us look at the 
methods of teaching musk 
schools are teaching music as a tech- 
nical subject, as if they were training 
the entire student body to earn its 
living in a choir or a symphony orches 


Today's 


tra. The average young person does 
not need any technical knowledge of 
music. He needs singing for its recrea- 
tional and emotional effects He 
should memorize and sing all the great 
songs of the Anglo-Saxon language 
By means of phonograph records he 
should become familiar with the world’s 
music performed by the great musicians 
of the day 
some standards by which to measure 
the popular “music” 
on records, radio and television 


In this way he would have 
issailing his ears 


Physical education or training has 
also gone until by now 
there is little attempt to build better 
and stronger bodies The “learning 
can be fun’ philosophy has invaded 
this field to such a degree that much 
of the 
concerned with dances and childish 


“progressi\ 


physical-training program is 


games and believe it or not -boyvs 
have to engage in these activities. In 
school time there should be nothing but 
straight bodybuilding exercises based 
on techniques of proven success in 
practical-life situations 

methods of 
organizing a school for teaching pur 


Chere ire two. chief 
poses. First the one-teacher classroom, 


where one teacher teaches ill the 


subjects with the possible exceptions 
of some of the new subjects such as 
art and the more complicated handi 
crafts He knows his students thor 
oughly and is able to meet the varying 
needs of each individual. This organi 
zation is found in almost all elementary 


schools 


Next there is the rotary plan which 
iims to have all subjects except the 
“essential’’ ones taught by specialists 
schools pract ally all 
while 
in elementary schools where the rotary 


In secondary 


subjects are taught by experts 


plan is used, the essential subjects are 


riven t 
jefects 
numbe 
is mal 
equlre 
which 
to the 
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ven to one teachet! he outstanding 
jefects of the rotary plan are two in 
number First, a teacher may have 
is Many as two hundred pupils in his 
plans 


iY and secondly all rotary 
equire a rigid division of the time 
Which gives a disproportionate share 
to the new or nonessential, subjects. 
It is acknowledged by conscientious 
ind unprejudiced teachers that rotary 
plans of organization are far from ideal 
since they prevent that close personal 
relationship between instructor and 
student so necessary for the student 
Che ideal plan is the tutorial method 
vnere student works ilome is in 
eal lite, but has access to his instructo! 


in times of difficulty Why not. then 


system of instruction which possesses 
ill the be st features of the one-teat her 
classroom, the rotary plan and_ the 


tutorial method lI am happy to say 


ried ind 


4 
lere Is sucl system 


proven at the elementary, secondary 
ind university levels the system once 
worked, and worked successfully n 
Ontario It is best defined i n 


individual plan of instruction 
Special Work For the Gifted 


Che salient features of an individual 
plan of instruction are these 

l \ whole year’s work in eacl 

subject is put down in orderly 

fashion and given to the student 

W here possible 


mation necessary to do the pre 


sources of infor 


scribed exercises are supplied so 
that the 


without reference to one teacher 


student may proceed 
Extra work is suggested for stu 
dents who have a special interest 
in the subject 
What effects have such a plan on 
the student 
Che student is free to proceed at his 
own pace. ‘This freedom is a strong 
incentive to do more and better work 
He is dealing with a true-life situation 
in the school since each student has 
his own definite job to do and is 
responsible for its completion. Each 
student shows his own standing and 


iccomplishment in every subject by 


the ictual work comple ted satisfac 

torily Thus each type of student (the 

weademic the worker and the general 

type would determine his own edu 
| | 


future without resort to menta 


ma 
ipt tude tests Each se tion of wort 


formal examination 


And what effects would an individual 
plan have on the new subjects musk 
irt, drama, and so on These, too 
vould be beneficial 

With the time saved by an efficient 
individual plan, special instruction can 
be given to students gifted in music, art 
or drama withou ering nany way 


vith the work of ot rs. Students wit! 


other special aptitudes would be given 
special instruction 

Under the individual plan of instruc¢ 
tion the basic teaching materials would 


he chosen and presented by specialists 


n each subject Thus there would be 
equality of opportunity for all students 
wherever they might live n remote 


ireas or in the crowded sections ot 
Chis equality of oppor 
tunity does not exist in today’s edu 
cational structure Next the p 
ind the taxpaying citizen would have 
the opportunity to inspect and evaluate 
the course of study prescribed for the 
youth of the community [his is, of 
course, highly revolutionary and, al 
though it is a simple right of the man 
who pays the bill, the progressive” 
educationist will have many excuses 
for not granting it 

It has been said that i nation or 
community gets the type of education 
it wants or deserves. | am sure Canada 
does not want “progressive” education 
is developed in the U.S. and now being 
imported by some of our deluded and 
misguided leaders. Why, indeed, should 
we Imitate In any way a system about 
which a great American educator made 
this statement a few months ago If 
the United States has any claim to 
greatness it is not because of its edu 
cational system but in spite of it 

The young people of this nation do 
not deserve the shoddy substitute for 
1 good education offered by the pro 


gressives But they will get it if you 
the parent and the taxpayer, do not 
ibandon at once your apathetic atti 
tude to the outr igveOous proposals 


And you will 


some educational leaders 


not be ilone' | assure you there is 
i host of highly trained’ teachers 
principals, supervisors, inspectors and 
idministrators who condemn the type 
of education falsely called progress 
ive If given the opportunity these 


men and women are fully capable of 


creating, organizing ind admini tering 


individual plans of instruction to the 


lasting benefit of the you n their 


communities 
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Ricky McCallum 


Fun With Oscar 


Maclean's Goes West 


Many thanks for bringing Maclean’ 
out west. It was as good as a Christmas 


present. I found it a real treat to se 
such names as Jack Scott Penny 
Wise,”’ photographer H ry Filion 
Barry Mather ind Clyde Gilmour 
featured in your Jan. 1 issue Mar 


maret Parker, Fernie, B.C 


Rich Beyond the Mountains 


lam sure you feel very glad indeed of 


Rich Hobson's tremendous success i 


his book Grass Beyond the Mountain 


ind it must be a source of great satis 


faction to you to know that you were 
the first to publish his articles. I have 
known Rich for a good many years and 
know the people and places that he 
writes about. We, who know both the 
country and the author, know that all 


Eleanor M 


his stories are true 
Taylor, Vanderhoof, B. C 


Growls From The Gatineau 


Reginald Hardy must have a lot o 


gall, too much imagination, or must 
be in absolute ignorance of the people 
whom he slandered so mercilessly in 


his article, Ottawa’s Beautiful Back 
vard (Dec 15 
(due 


Contrary to Mr. Hardy's opinion 


many of us read papers. even Toronto 


papers ind we hear there are slums 
ind i few only of course destitute 
ind shiftless even in ‘Toronto It’s 


true enough that tourists do bolster 


the local incomes a bit in the summer 


but not nearly as much as the tourist 


Hardy goes on to say that we are 


suspicious of strangers Wel | am 
not so let him drop in and see me 


some time he is up this way Pha 


is, if he is not afraid of getting in the 


line of fire when the hillbilhies start 


taking pot shots Chamberlin 
Wakefield (due 


@ Any other place | have worked when 


they ask where are you from, and you 


inswet the Gatineau,” 


hesitation or exception the reply comes 


back That is where the good men 


come from.”’ S. G. Anderson, Kaza 
bazua 


@ We see what we look for Chere is 


i story of a sporting tiger-hunting 


Anglo-Indian colonel, who spoke con 


temptuously of the work of missions 


Aime Guertin, Hull, 


is inclined to think We don't crawl 
into a hole when the Big 40vs go back 
to T’ronto or N’Yawk for the winter 


without any 


in India, saying he had spent thirty 
years in India and “Bah Jove, old boy 
I never even saw a missionary.” ‘To 
which a veteran missionary replied 
that he had fifty years in India and 
never saw a tiger Miss A. B. Robb, 
Wakefield. Que 


most certainly take exception. 
Mrs. JJ Stevenson Vancouver 


@® Our county supports four fine 
Herbert M Ellard, 


creameries 


Wright, Que 


Somebody Loves Us 
May | congratulate M iclean’s? | 


can honestly savy it is the best mayvazine 


that comes into my home How do 
you do it? Chere ire four fteatures 
which interest me very much indeed 
the editorial, Baxter Blair 


Fraser ar d Flashbacks James Allison 


Riverbend, Que 


@ We in our house cannot end the 
fortnightly pleasure of reading Mac 
lean’s Parade and Blair Fraser are 
ibout the first we read, and, even 
when we don't agree with him, whict 


is Often, we ire drawn to Beverle 


Baxter We Like too Ernest Buckler’s 
contributions ind Peter Whalley’s 
Shortcuts to Insanity Rev. C. Russell 


Elliott Bridgetown NOS 

@ | would like to hand you the biggest 
bouquet I can find because you are 
making what I feel is a unique con 
tribution in) acquainting Canadians 
with their country and helping to foste) 
that sense of national pride which we 
have lacked for so long Martin ID 
Smith, Sarnia, Ont 


@A word of real ippreciation trom 
steady reader O. McMurtry, Mon 


treal 


@ I woulc like to extend to you my 
heartiest commendation of your illumi 
nating, imaginative and _ fair-minded 
ittitude on the issues you deal with. 


icey Vancouver 


Let's Run Our Own 


In Mailbag (Dec 15) Jack Cooke of 
‘Toronto states, ‘U.S.A. has the fastest 
rising culture in the world = today 
Sure, in murders, graft, dope peddling 
ind getting other countries to fight 
their wars for them. No sir, let’s run 
our own country without help from 
any Yanks or any country A. G 
Chadney, Marean Lake, Sask 


Plaudits for Paterson 


Thoroughly enjoyed Beth Paterson's 
irticle, The Philosophical Fisherman 
of Gimli (Jan. 1 M. Weiss, Chicago 


This page, addressed 


Toronto, Ontario,.”” was detir 


warded to Dr. Robert Greig 


The Riddle of Louis Riei 


The execution of Thomas Si ott, 1870. 


I am enclosing you an old cut that 
I thought that you might find inter 
esting in connection with your Flash 
back, The Riddle of Louis Riel M 


Cummings, Belleville, Ont 


Censorship and the CBC 


As an old contributor to Maclean's 
too ancient by many vears for you 


to remember let me congratulate you 
on the courage and common sense of 


your editorial, Religious Censorship 


ind the CBC Jan l H B Atlee 
Halifax 


@ That piece tells us and the world 
what Canada is, and what we stand 
for. Grand Walter Smith, Musgrave 
B.C 


® Your editorial defending the right of 
itheists to attack belief in God and 
morality will be most offensive to most 
of your subscribers Frank Udall 
Windsor, Ont 


@ It is pleasant and gratifying to find 
i well respec ted voice like yours spe ik 
ing out against the insidious and blatant 
efforts of certain religious sects and 
bigots “to silence those with differing 
views.’ Kenneth Smith, Edmonton 


@ It is very well said B. B. Krahn, 
Altona, Man 


® Most Canadians believe in God, anc 
most Canadians believe in democracy 
Is it fair to give air time to atheists to 
attack the one belief, and deny Com 
munists the right to attack democracy 
Duncan MacKenzie, Halifax 


® The CBC must not be shackled! 
P. A. Sale, Toronto. Ont 


agree 100 percent 
Tilley Cherry V illey 


@® Our national magazine has wasted 
an editorial page I Leonard Steves 
Surrey, N.B 


e| igree with every word of your 
editorial Miss Marion Fisher, Mon 
treal 


Che Man Who Has What It Takes, } 
vered to Maclean’s and for 
central figure of John Clare's 


irticle, How The Greigs Put Pop Through College ‘Jan. 15 
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No More Millionaires 


A correspondent (Mailbag, Dec. 15 
has suggested you refrain from publish 
ing articles on millionaires. So say | 

and all personalities. Give us fietion 

E Fowler, Vancouver 


@® Your sweet pastry stories about ru h 
people amaze me Don't you have 
inything better to write about or cdo 
these people pay you so well for it 
you have no other choice? —Mrs. A 
Huston, Oshawa, Ont 


Wanted: A Girl Canadian 


Will you excuse me my very bad 
English?’ | wish to know if it is possible 
for you to tell me of a Canadian young 
girl want to write and receive some 
letters from a Frenchman 

| am in hospital. | am been wounded 
in Korea the 15th September by frag 
ment of grenades, now | am “all right” 
but the time is long 

Is not necessary the young. girl 
Canadian be French. I know only the 
Canadian people and | think is better 
for me, the conversation only in 
English. Sergeant DeLorme Tokio 
Army Hospital Annex, A.P.O. 500 


San Francisco, Calif 


When It's June in January 


Please could you tell me wher 
Jeverley Baxter (London Letter, Jan 


1) was going to have a picnic when 
Queen Victoria died? ‘They must have 
eaten snowballs She died in Jan 
1901 May Mitchell, Toronto 


@ Baxter should not be blamed for 
crying about going on a picnic in 
Toronto with a horse and buggy in 
January Homer B. Neely, London, 
Ont 


@ Picnic!--Fred T. Bell, Moscow, Ont 


@® Brrr, Mr. Baxter! Marion B 


Stewart, Toronto 


@ Tut-tut! Charlotte G Robinson, 
Renforth, N.B 


To Save on Food 

Your article, Ten Ways to Save 
Money on Food (Jan. 1), is worth the 
subscription price of your paper twice 
ver. I suggest that it be distributed 
as a pamphlet, as it will be of great 
value to mothers who worry because 
they are unable to give their families 
what they consider the best Ww.cCc 
Gannett, Red Deer, Alta 


® As a British housewife I found your 
article very interesting One of our 
favorite and economical dishes is 
Moussaka, cooked in a pressure cooker 
I give the recipe for four people 


} pot 
1b. } 
ced 
D 
b 
> ? 
sauce ] z. margarine 1 oz 
ted cheese ] l egg 


Method: Cut potatoes, onions and 
tomatoes in thin slices. Arrange with 


meat in la, ssure COUKG 
Season thoroughly \dd water, bring 


to pressure and cook for 20 minutes 
Make the sauce by melting fat, stir in 
flour and cook 30 minutes. Gradually 
thicken with milk and bring to boil 


for 3 minutes. Remove from heat and 
beat in egg, cook for 3 minutes but 


do not boil When pressure cooker 1s 
opened boil rapidly to evaporate most 
of the moisture. Pile the Moussaka in 
i hot dish, pour over sauce, sprinkle 
with cheese and parsley Norah Eyles 
Chalfont St. Giles, England 


@ As | whip up my daily supply of 


powdered milk this thought occurs to 


me: who gets the cream and why 
Perhaps Mr Margolius could tell 
us housewives that Mrs. ¢ Reid 
Ottawa 


Greetings to Old Friends 


Having lived in Canada most of my 
lite I look forward to my Maclean’s 
Your articles are of great interest to me 
and to my many American friends 
Would that I could be brought to the 
minds of some of my Canadian friends 
by being in your Mailbag Mrs. Eve 
Fingland, Concord, Calif 


Trash on the Newsstands 


| have just finished reading a Mail 
bag (Nov. 1) letter by Kathryn Mac 
donald, of Chatham, N.B ind I feel 
as she does that something should be 
done about the literature situation of 
today There are times as | glance over 
the literature on some newsstands I wish 
1 had money enough to buy up every 
last filthy printed word and burn them 
| often turn over and hide some of the 
sensation lurid pictures and descrip 
tions of murder, rape and seduction, 
and so on, that fill a lot of the papers 
today. | am not exaggerating. Some 
of the stuff to be found in papers, and 
especially the U.S.A. papers, is enough 
to turn one’s stomach 

Come on. parents let's do something 
about it Mrs. Jack Meckling, North 
Battleford, Sask 


Accolade for Arbuckle 


Your cover for Jan. 1, by Franklin 
Arbuckle, is the best ever Give us 
more of the same class. P. Culli 
ford, Beachville, Ont 


@ if that Franklin Arbuckle is not an 
ace, there are not any at all on this 
planet. J. Beaulieu, Rimouski, Que 


The Case of the Count 


Congratulations on lifting the lid 
and letting out some of the political 
stench in the De Bernonville scandal 
Nov. 15 Why was the Federal 
Government so squeamish about re 
turning him to France, as the French 
Government requested’ Was it for 
fear of offending the French vote in 
Quebec? And why was the voice of the 
Canadian Legion not heard in the 
matter? It makes one ashamed of 
being a member of that organization 
J. D. Mack, Niagara Falls, Ont 


@ You are to be congratulated It is 
seldom indeed that we get the truth 
about such things these days F. G. 
MeNichol, Saint John 


@ Your article illustrated that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.”"—-S. R. Smith, Hamilton. 


The Yodeling Mr. Carter 


May I congratulate June Callwood 


for her very fine story about our leadin 
cowboy singer, Mr. Wilf Carter The 


Singing Cowboy From Nova Scotia 
Dec ] fis yvodelin in 
can't be beat Prescott | er. Elms 


dale, N.S * 
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Criminal Negligence 


By PAUL STEINER 


DRAWINGS BY THORNE 


In Chicago two burglars were arrested after they advertised 


part of their loot in local newspapers 


While he was occupied robbing 
a restaurant in Hull, Que., a ban 
dit was captured by police. He 
had locked a waitress in a phone 
booth and she had called the 
cops 


In Lonoke, Ark., an escapee from the Louisiana State Prison was 
spotted although he had dyed his hair jet-black. He had forgotten 
to dye his brilliant red eyebrows 


Two gunmen robbed a Mont 
real bank, then paused to kiss 
two women customers. Thus pre 
occupied, they missed an addi 
tional $8,000 which tellers were 


able to hide 


The yeggs who stole forty-eight shoes from a salesman's car in 
Oneonta, N.Y., won'f get much pleasure out of them: The shoes 
are all for the right foot 


In Buffalo, N.Y., a man was arrested when he tried to drive 
away with a police car. By mistake he pushed the siren button 
instead of the starter 


An Oklahoma City thief, who broke into an apartment and 
exchanged his pants for a better pair, was soon apprehended 
because he left behind a letter addressed to himself 


A taxi driver went to a Mont- 
real police station to check the 
rogues’ gallery for the gunman 
who robbed him of six dollars. 
While he looked, police nabbed 
him on a two-month-old traffic 
fine he'd never paid. 


In Cleveland police arrived in time to arrest a burglar who 
had labored so hard he crawled into an empty bed next to that of 
his victim, and fell asleep 


In Philadelphia a burglar managed to break into a locked 
restaurant, but failed to get out again. He had sampled too much 
whisky 


In Santa Barbara, Calif., burglars made off with $100 from a 
shoe store, but left behind $300 worth of burglar tools 


Safecrackers in Collingwood, 
B.C., trying to open a safe were 
quickly moved to tears and fled 
They'd found a small bottle they 
believed contained oil and had 
poured it into the hole they were 
drilling The bottle contained 
liquid gas used for fumigatior 
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ittered fron 
Peru and from Labrad 


er Island where Dominion 


flourished in) Butchart 
ul inken irdens \ doctor 
idor recently received his packet 

ceeds by | S Army helicopter 


re th saved him a long trip by 

in \n amateur gardener in 
nagami, northern Ontario, got m 

his seed shipment by an aireratt 

it waggled its wing is it flew over 


cabu Ble promptly hopped in 


inoe and paddled forty miles to pick 
Bradle ometime 
nto mer K ny Otreet 
downtowtr Poronto who ask him 
i Pinsist npa ny off the 
jena ons o! he oncrete 


ALWAYS 


When buying milk for baby remember 
that vears of research and traditionally 
high standards of perfection stand be- 
hind “FARMER’S WIFE”... Prepared 
spectally for infant feeding. 


Easily distinguishable both by the 
number and the colour, the three types 
of “FARMER'S WIFE” are 
each designed for the par- 
ticular dietary needs of 


your baby. 


That is why it is sowidel 
recommended by doctors 
and used in so many hos- 
pitals throughout Canada 
Ask vour doctor which of 
these special “Vitamin D 
increased” milks is 

“Best For Your Baby.” 


Blue Label) 3 (Y 
PARTLY SKIM- 
MEC MILK Used 


(Red Label) 
WHOLE MILK 
A “Vitamin D 


increased asa 


routine for baby 
mula,thislower skimm 
butterfat 


homoge nized 
milk. Your first 


choice w a higher protein better 
ever you need a milk is famous convenient ~ . tie 
= stre neth tor building form than CONCENTRATED MILK 
mil strong, healthy FARMER'S 
babies” WIFE” No. 3." is a product of 


stamin D Increased—V itamin D és an essential factor 
in the proper absorption of the minerals that are necessary 


for correct body structure. 


SPECIALISTS * MICE 


ware 


In its peak times the firn 
between seventy-five and one hundred 
enatty letters i day discussing the seed 
business ‘Our class of customer isn’t 
jist a fellow who plants a row of 
flowers and lets it go at that,” Van 
natter points out I'he iverage Domin 
ion customer orders at least fifteen 
packets of seed and many spend thirty 
lollars on seed alone Orders for seed 
ind plants often run to one hundred 
dollars and sometimes as high as three 

indred dollar | often wonder 
what the deuce they do with it all,’ 


Hradley says 
Some Seed Is Kept in a Safe 


With every five-dollar purchase the 


istomer gets 4 premium, such as 
ree rose bush. Last year the company 
hipped out fifty thousand free rose 
bushes and some customers have as 
many as seventy-five in their varden 
beds 

Most letters discuss in detail the 
results obtained from the seeds. A few 
i ingry One woman poured out 
three pages of Vituperation because her 


order hadn't arrived and then added 


i postscript he seeds just came 
n the male Many customers ship 
weeds of their own which they feel are 


valuable and want the company t« 


ellow 


Label) SKIM 
MED MILK When 


needs a ¢ 5 ° ing i sprawling 
ed milk Tudor mansion de 
or cation signed after a moated 


diet there is no 


GANANOQUE - 


FOODS FOR INFANT 


COW & GATE (CANADA) LIMITED 


FEEDING 


buy Usually these turn out to | 

strain that has gone off the market 
because better varieties were devel 
oped fut occasionally the firm hits 
1 horticultural jackpot Recently a 
man sent in, with his compliments 
some strawberry seeds he’d been work 
If Dominion’s 
tests verify his claims and Vannatter 
believes the will 


ing on for fifteen years 


the result might be 
compared to a prospector finding a gold 
mine For these seeds ire said to 
produce market-sized strawberries from 
seed something never wefore possible 
L'ntil now strawberries have been 
propagated from runners or clippings 

Nobody will need to patent this seed 
because it couldn't be grown by an 
ordinary gardener. If you harvest the 
seed from one of the new giant zinnias 
for instance, and plant it next year you 
the seed will revert 
back to type. And hybrid plants, like 
mules, don’t produce any fertile seed 


won't get giants 


it all Che seed producers in each 
case have to start from scratch 

The company’s only salesman is its 
one - hundred - and - fifty 
logue which 


page cata 
besides seeds lists 4 
variety of side products from dog 
repellent to an astrological pamphlet 
on planting by the moon — ‘A theory 
we don’t subscribe to,”’ Vannatter says 
hastily 

The main cata 
logue goes out in 
January and by the 
end of the month 
the company is oper 
ating at peak capac 
ity Another eighty 
to one hundred part 
time workers are 
employ ed and a 
quarter of a million 
pounds of fine garden 
seed pour into the 
warehouse from 
twelve foreign coun 
tries his varies 
from. five - hundred 
weight lots of garden 
peas to five grams of 
Rex Begonia seed 
which is enough to 
serve all Dominion’s 
customers This seed 
; is worth one thou 
sand aollars an 
ounce Or roughly 
thirty times the price 
of gold, and is so fne 
it can hardly be seen 
It is counted by hand 
Into pac kets by girls 
who use a knife and 
i white card and its 
bulk is so minute 
that some customers 
return the packet, 
claiming there's 
nothing in it Its 
ill kept in a refriger 
ited safe at the seed 
house 

In addition to 
seeds the company 
annually ships out 
about half a million 
plants All this ac 
tivity takes place on 
seventy-five acres of 
Bradley’s old farm 
crowned by the com 
pany’s main. build 


nanor in Sussex 
England whose pi 
ture Bradley spotted 
In a newspaper 


Bradley himself i 


ONTARIO wont to spend his 


summers prowling 


ibout the continent 


on the unending hunt 


MA LEAR 


RADISHE 
for new kinds of seed In California 


he and his wife stand hip-deep in 
hundred-acre fields of sweet peas or 
fiftv-acre fields scarlet with zinnias 
Bradley is used to flowers and vege 
In Salinas, Calif., 
it is his habit to watch lettuce being 


tables in the mass 


shipped out at the rate of two thousand 
carloads a day 

On his tours he searches the high- 
ways and byways looking for signs that 
indicate new varieties of plant life. “I 
get into places you never heard ot 
before,” he says. “One place I found 
a fella grew nothing but geraniums 
Tremendous blooms — absolutely gorge 
ous. He didn’t have very many, just 
a few to experiment on, maybe twenty 
five thousand.” 

he mysterious enthusiasts who de 
vote their lifetimes to the propagation 
of one species are the shadowy figures 
of the seed world Seedmen are notori 
ously tight-lipped about their sources 
for fear competitors may get prized and 
rare seeds Dominion gets all its 
wildflower seed from one man, a wild 
plant collector in his tate fifties who 
roams the forest pathways of the con 
tinent. Who he is and where he is is 
the « ompany *s secret We don’t know 
too much about him and we don’t 
enquire too deeply into the whys and 
wherefores,”’ says Vannatter, darkly. 

Che secret of the source is no greater 
than each individual's secret of how 
i certain type of seed is developed In 
western Canada there's 4 man who has 


spent a lifetime growing nothing but 


petunias. Dominion gets some of its 
more exotic varieties from him But 
even his own son doesn’t know how 
he produces them I don’t want 
invbody to know my secret he told 


Bradley recently 

Vannatter says he knows of only tw 
or three people in the world who know 
the secret of the production of African 
violet seeds, those tiny dustlike pat 
ticles worth eight hundred dollars an 
ounce which flower into the velvet 
bloom that has become North Amer 


ica’s most popular house plant 


\ 


One horticultural scoop Dominion 
retailed last year through its fall bulb 
catalogue was the Multiflora Hvya 
einth. This bulb produces not just one 
spike of bloom, as ordinary hyacinths 
do, but between eight and twelve and 
sometimes as many as seventeen. The 
man who developed it produces these 
bulbs by a surgical operation that splits 
the bulb into many parts The hya 
cinth was so popular with Dominion’s 
customers that it was sold out a veat 
in advance and the company had to 
remove ill mention of it from 
catalogue 

Before it advertises a new inet 
Dominion tests it under all conceivable 
conditions Mostly it uses its own 
customers to conduct these tests 4 
year igo ior ex imple it sent 


twenty thousand free packets of 


fa new 
Species ot linaria called Northern 
Lights, to its steady customers Ihe 
flower looks like a brilliant baby sn 
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jragon, though i ts nothing of the sort 
ind was de veloped espec ially for north 
ern climates Most of the customers 
vrote back reporting on the results 
As a matter of fact we've never been 
so swamped with letters before,”’ Van 
natter says. One enthusiast in Calgary 
eported that the almost indestructible 
ant was blooming after five nights 
f frost. a dousing of freezing rain and 
iil and sixteen inches of snow 

It is mainly as a result of the plod 
ling latter-day Burbanks who develop 
hese new strains that the back-vard 
irden is changing so rapidly. String 


beans which once looked like crescent 


moons are now as straight as pencils 

(arrots are sweeter and no longer ugly 
nd horny Radishe ire perfect in 
rm. Asparagus is fatter and he 
elding Cucumbers are smooth as 


jower beds ten vears ago and then 

iin today you couldn't believe the 
lifference,”” says Bradley The tiny 
nglish marigold is a thing of the past 


laced by huge chrysanthemumlike 


oms The humble petunia ha 
ecome a huge exotic orchidlike flower 
different structure from what 
ure intended that bees can no longer 
into itscup and in Japan, women 
th paint brushes pollinate each bloon 
hand 
In the past decade a whole new 
re otf vegetable beginning 


th corn has invaded the garden kor 


( inadian growers these ire a particulat 


won because hybrid strains are alway 
more hardy more wvorous faster 
vrowing and resistant to cold Why 


this should be is another of the un 
fathomable mysteries of the seed busi 
ness “Perhaps it’s like a Scotsman 
oming over to Canada and marrying 
yne of our girls and breeding a wonde 
ful race of people ’ Bradley suggests 


Among the new varieties introduced 


this vear through the Dominion cata 


logue is a tomato so sweet that, eaten 
Another 


the Carleton developed ifter hilteen 


raw, it tastes like a grape 


vears of research by the federal govern 
ment’s experimental farm at Carleton 
Ont., produces more fruit earlier than 
iny other tomato. Its picture graces 
the envelope which encloses the 195 
edition of the Dominion catalogue. The 
firm simply bought up ill the seed the 
government had 

Within the catalogue Bradley ina 
Vannatter have laid out another feast 


if horticultural goodies for their faith 


fu ind sometimes fanati followers 
Here is that old stand-by the Golden 
Macaroni or Noodle Squash (“new 

vetable from Persia on i vine in 
nature’s own package ‘long with the 


Giant Long Nerima Radis! 
table vanety ind a 
Here ire tine 


id indy 


yreat Curiosity 


Dandelion (‘much prized as a blood 
purifie! the Serpent Cucumber re 

sembles a green snake sometimes six 
eet long the Giant Ruffled Tetra 
ploid Snapdragon i new scentifi 


ition originated by the use of the 


drug colchicine ind the snake-headed 
iting Darlingtonia one of the 
queerest and most iscinating plant 


nown to man’ 


Sometimes other seed firm direct 
their customers Dominion Seed 
House when hey themselves cant 


supply rare varieties asked for Otten 
Dominion loses money on these single 


packets which cost more to fill and shi; 


than the ten cents or so they bring in 
But William Bradley and his man 
Friday Phares Vannatter, wouldn't 


think of discontinuing single line 


Indeed, each year they keep adding 


more 

You know says Bradley “it 
really worth something for a person to 
say to us I couldn’t get it fron 
inybody else but you.’” 


Improved Thick Leaf 


AUTOMATIC 


Uses only half as 
much hot water 


Will do average load with only 7 gallons 
of hot water — half as much as any other 
automatic. An ordinary hot water tank 
will supply it, easily. 


ROLLS ON CASTERS 


Roll it where you want. Keep it where you 


please. Has no spinner no vibration. No 
bolting. Water is SQUEEZED out by patented 
HYDROFLEX damp dry. Water and dirt go out 


through the top — not down through the clothes. 


PRICED AS $339 90 


LOW AS 


COSTS UP TO $100 LESS THAN OTHERS 


This is the lowest priced fully automatic washer 
on the market. Your old machine equals part or 
all of down payment. 18 months to pay the rest 


Most Practical for You 


it takes only HALF as much hot 
water — is movable washes much cleaner 


AND COSTS YOU LESS 
Ask Any Beatty Dealer to Show You 


because 
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3 BACKSEAT DRIVERS ARE YOUR FRIENDS 


And even if he’s only the guy next door, whose name 


you're not sure of, you should be glad when he points 


out your errors. At least that’s the advice for you in a 


he ‘recent safety bulletin which said, with a straight face: 


Would You Live Better 
In the U. S.? 


Continued from page 9 


idvertised but there was no sign of a 
home at a reasonable price 
They did come across one they could 


have bought for $5,900 ‘But we 


didn’t have the courage,”’ 
fides. 


Oscar con 
“When we were first married 
in 1938, I earned only $50 a month 
but we bought a house. It was $3,000 
But somehow then we weren't afraid 
to tackle it.’ 

They finally found a bungalow at 
$35 a month, and Muriel is eternally 
grateful to the landlord because he 
could have charged them more It’s 
unheated but it does have five fair 
sized rooms, a basement and a small 
back yard. 
dining room 


They have a stove in the 

It doesn’t quite heat all 
five rooms thoroughly on really cold 
days, and their next buying project 
even before the electric refrigerator 
they’ve been talking about since I first 
met them, is an oil space heater. This 
they figure, will cost only $50 to $60 
secondhand but it will have to wait 
until next winter At present they're 
using five tons of coke at $21 a ton 
which brings their shelter cost to $44 
i month. They lost the phone when 
they moved and Oscar isn’t too anxious 
to retrieve it now that the rate has 
been raised to $3.70, but Muriel wants 
one very much 

In Trenton the 


Bigamis had to 
move last year too and they found a 
four-room flat in their own neighbor 
hood for $45 a month including steam 


heat It’s smaller than the Bieber 
house for about the same cost but Al 
ind Lucy consider it reasonable for 


Trenton these days Also, their utility 
rates are higher than in Canada $4.72 
for the phone and $5.20 for gas and 
electricity 


From Millionaires to Kings 


The price Al paid for his car makes 
Oscar’s mouth water Al bought it 
from the same helpful tailor who aids 
Lucy with her clothes, for $1,450 
the allowance offered by the local 
dealer when the tailor ordered a 1951 
model In spite of the bargain price 
buving the car took most of the extra 
savings Al had accumulated. Now he 
has $500 in savings exactly what he 
had when I saw him in 1949 

[ asked Oscar, in Hamilton, if he 
might have $500 in savings too 

‘If | had $500 I wouldn't call the 
King my uncle,’ he snorted In 1949 
he had retorted that if he had $500 
he'd feel like a his 


metaphors have improved even if his 


millionaire, 


finances haven't 

Oscar was reluctant to publicize what 
savings he does have but. finally 
idmitted they were exactly $100. That 
too, is just what he had in 1949 He 
would have had a little more except 
for the costs of moving last summer 
He feels worse about his lack of savings 
now than he did in 1949 because he 
ind Muriel badly want to get addi 
tional furnishings for their new home 
It bothers him, he says, to think he 


hasn't lost three days’ work since 1949 
but hasn’t increased his savings a 
penny in that time. 

The Bigamis in Trenton have been 
able to get most of the household 
equipment they want. As before, they 
have wool rugs on the floor, while the 
Biebers have only enamel felt-base 
Che Bigamis sold their 
old range for $50 when they moved 
and bought the new one for $129. The 


covering theirs 


television console cost them $359 on 
the installment plan, the refrigerator 
was $319, they reupholstered their 
kitchen chairs, beautifully, themselves, 
and bought kitchen cabinets for $50 
Now Lucy wants a new sewing machine 
of an improved free-arm model instead 
of her present one 

In Hamilton when the Biebers moved 

Oscar built kitchen cabinets himself at 
1 cost of $20 for the materials, and 
besides the new living-room furniture 
$325), secondhand dining-room set 
$139) and vacuum cleaner ($59) they 
bought a set of aluminumware at the 
Canadian National Exhibition for $30 
And Muriel had her old treadle sewing 
machine electrified at a special price 
since she does house vork for a sewing 
machine company executive in Hamil 
ton. 

Both families are holding down thei 
spending for recreation. They still buy 
newspapers and magazines but now 
when the Biebers go to their weekly 
movie in Hamilton they no longer stop 
They still take 
one or two trips a year 
‘Toronto or Niagara Falls 

For the 


in for a banana split 


either to 


Jigamis television has be 
come the chief entertainment For one 
thing, movies are costlier in ‘Trenton 
fifty-five cents) than in Hamilton (an 


iverage of forty-one cents 


Another recreational advant ive the 
Biebers of Hamilton have is moderate 
cost vacations outdoors For the past 
two vears they've chipped with 
Muriel’s sister's family and rented a car 
and a cottage for a week at quiet little 
fishing places near Parry Sound o1 
Lindsay Total cost of the Biebers’ 
share, including boat, gas and oil 
was S68 

The Bigamis on the other hand 
rented a cottage in crowded Seaside 
Park on the New Jersey ocean front 
for a week last summer Total cost 
including food other 
Al 
remembers he used to rent i cottage 
for a month there for $100 only eight 
years a 

Fortunately for the 


expenses 
is amazed at -he 


BY 


Biebers they 


haven't been sick recently 
except that Muriel must get an 
injection once a month If they had 
they would have found Hamilton 


doctors charging $3 for an office visit 
and $4 for a house call, instead of $2 
and $3 as the Hamilton Academy of 
Medicine reported for 1949 

Che Biebers provide against medical 
bills to a partial extent by having 
Muriel and Jerry insured in a fraternal 
organization’s sickness and accident 
plan at a cost of $2.50 a month, while 
Oscar has coverage for twenty-six 
weeks of illness through his employer 

But the Bigamis have suffered illness 
ind, in spite o the fact that Al now 
has medical coverage for his family 
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NEXT ISSUE 


THE HUTTERITES 


In southern Alberta live more than half of the world's Hutterites 
who share everything and scarcely know what mental illness is. 
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through his employment as a result of 
the widely publicized agreement won 
by the steelworkers’ union two years 
igo the illnesses have been costly 
Last year Al was hospitalized for three 
months with a painful operation for 
varicose veins. ‘The union’s contract 
paid $425 but Al had to pay another 
$200. Although he got $26 a week in 
unemployment benefits during that 
period the illness still knocked a $600 
hole in his bank account. Then Ronny 
was separated frém his tonsils, which 
separated Al from $25 more, while the 
company-union health insurance paid 
the balance of S60 Ronny also 
requires an expensive brand of con 
‘ ntrated cod-liver oil 

Al’s happiness over his improved 
standard of living is tempered by an 
iwareness that it largely stems from a 
rearmament boom which could prove 
temporary “If I have to go back to 
i forty-hour week we'll just break 
even,”’ he says. So he’s glad to work 
six days even though turning twenty 
one-hundred-pound reels of wire rope 
while standing all day on a concrete 
floor gives him sore feet 

lo compare Canadian and l S 
living costs, both in 1949 and now, we 
went much further than just’ the 
economics of the Bieber and Bigami 
households | took along a list of the 
oods and services a family buys, and 
priced the same qualities in Hamilton 
and Trenton. I also got the help of 
LL. E. Rowebottom, chief of the prices 
section of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa, and the living-cost experts of 
the New Jersey Bureau of Labor 
They supplied their latest 
lists of average prices in the two cities, 
which filled in and served as a check 
on my own findings 


Statistics 


I then weighted each item for its 
importance in a family’s cost of living. 
For example, a fami’y may buy five 


hundred and twenty quarts of milk a 
year but a new bedroom set only once 


in fourteen years 

How much does a family need at this 
time? In 1949. on the basis of some 
research by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, we estimated that a worker's 
family of three in a city like Hamilton 
would need $2,925 for a modest stand 
ard of living (without a car) that would 
maintain health and the community's 
standard of decency. For Trenton we 
estimated a family would need $3,110 
These sums allowed for insurance and 
taxes but not savings 

On the basis of the price rise recorded 
by the official Canadian index we can 
estimate such a Canadian family of 
three would now need about $3,500 
while the Trenton family would need 
about $3,725 
insurance but not taxes or savings 
You can figure a family of two would 
need 23 percent less; a family of four 


These figures allow for 


19 percent more, and a family of five 
37 percent more 
The Hamilton wage earner is cu 
rently being paid at the rate of 
$3,308.24 a year while the ‘Trenton 
steelworker is earning at the rate of 
$5,651.36. The average industrial wage 
in Canada is $2,625, in the U.S. $3,400 
How does your own standard of 


living compare? 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of 
the approaching expiration of their sub 
scriptions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 


The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the expiration notice 


THE ONE BOOK YOU NEED TO TELL YOU EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GARDENING! 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


C'ontinued from page o 


z Elizabeth and Prince Philip at least 
* me evening fun in Ottawa On a 
Sem hopping tour in New York before 
(Christmas he spent an hour or two in 
i penny ire ide ind bought imong 
ther things a large supply of those 
ties with the lights that blink on 
nd off 
: me way or another, he made 
in Dbein out of re Latuesq ue 
t hve overnor-veneral His 
(lanadian ind that 
Je hangve w put the office on @ some 
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re But a he last 
in Rideau Hall Alexander ha 
ded at once a climax nd a point 
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Wilson, Ottawa editor of the Finan 
cial Post, who was killed in a plane 
crash Jan. 22 

Ken Wilson was the best-informed 
reporter in Ottawa. Since Grant Dexter 
left here for Winnipeg in 1946 there 
has been no one who even competed 
with him for that distinction. It’s true 
he was a Spec ialist in economics and 
finance, but he made that specialty not 
a narrow blind alley but an avenue to 
every field of government and politics 
And, in each of those fields, he knew 
more of what was going on than any 
of us 

Ken's secret was partly just hard 
work \ lot of “inside information’ 
here is published in dry official docu 
ments that few people read and fewer 
understand. Ken read and understood 
them. He knew enough of the back 
ground of each problem to discuss it 
on equal terms with the men engaged 
in trying to solve it 

“Ken wouldn't be in the office five 
minutes,’ a prominent civil servant 
once said, “before I'd forget that he 
wasn't a member of the department 

More important than industry 
though, were his integrity and his 


judgment. People were not afraid to 
talk to Ken Wilson 
‘It’s more than just honesty,”’ said 
one official the day after Ken’s death 
Most reporters are honest I don't 


know any who'd deliberately let you 
down or break a confidence. But with 
Ken you could really take your hat 
down You could tell him the whole 
of your problem, and you didn’t even 
need to say what was on and what 
was off the record. You could trust his 
judgment He would write a useful 
helpful story that would tell all the 
essential facts without betraying either 
his source or the public interest 

Ken was generous with this hard 
won information. He did scoop other 
publications pretty regularly, but he 
took no special pride or satisfaction in 
competitive advantage. His desire was 
not to beat someone else, but to know 
the facts. Anything he knew he would 
gladly tell a friend, and it was my 
privilege to be a close friend 

It's that kindness, not the brilliance 
ind the skill, that will live longest in 
the memory of those who knew him 
Those who did not may well regret the 
passing of a great journalist, and 
remember the important events of 
which his was the first account or the 
clearest interpretation. But what we 
here remember is the warm smile and 
the evenly cheerful voice; what we 
mourn is the death of a fine man 


In ‘Tokyo not long ago Canadian and 
American officials had quite an argu 
ment over details of the new fisheries 
iwgreement with Japan It was all 
friendly enough, but our delegates had 
1 good deal of haggling to do before 
they got their way i concession here 
1 compromise there, and then perhaps 
solid stubborn insistence on another 
point 

Che Japanese took little part in the 
discussion but they listened most atten 
tively After a while Stuart Bates 
Canada’s Deputy Minister, noticed 
that the Japanese delegation seemed 
to be growing larger. Then he observed 
new faces in the Japanese group 
different people almost every day 

He asked why 
explained: “These are young men from 
our Foreign Office We have been 
sending them here for instruction —to 


\ senior Japanese 


watch you, and learn how to deal with 
the Americans.” 


Normally the parliament of Canada 
takes three sitting days and an inter 


vening week end to get a new session 
under way. 

On a Thursday the governor-general 
opens parliament with the ancient 


ritual of the Speech from the Throne 


in the Senate Chamber Then both 
Houses adjourn 

On a Friday two junior members of 
the Government party, in the House 
of Commons, move and second the 
Address in Reply. These two speeches 
last forty minutes each and consist 
partly of eulogies of the speakers’ 
constituencies and partly of eulogies 
of the Government. Then the House 
adjourns 

On a Monday the leader of the 
Opposition opens the debate on the 
Address with a speech that usually 
fills about an hour and a half The 
prime minister replies, the other party 
leaders follow on, and the new session 
has started. Most Canadians assume 
that this whole rigmarole is an imme- 
morial British tradition which only a 
vandal would tamper with 

Last November the British parlia 
ment opened on a ‘Tuesday The 
Speech from the Throne was read at 
11 a.m. and that whole ritual was got 
through before lunch. The House of 
Commons met at 2.30. The mover of 
the Address, a young Tory MP named 
Douglas Dodds-Parker, delivered with 
sut notes a well-prepared speech that 
lasted fourteen minutes. His seconder 
consumed ten minutes. 

Clement Attlee, back in Opposition 
after eleven years, rose to deliver his 
first major blast at the first Tory 
Government since 1940. He too spoke 
without notes and very well —but he 
was through in thirty minutes. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill then spoke 
for a little less than an hour By 
teatime on opening day the British 
parliament had reached the point that 
Ottawa reaches halfway through the 
evening of the third sitting day 


* * * 


Maybe there’s a moral here for the 
recurrent parliamentary committees 
which try to reduce time-wasting by 
amendment of the House rules. They 
had one last session. It recommended, 
among other things, that the 1952 
session try the experiment of cutting 
MP’s speaking time from forty to 
thirty minutes a suggestion loudly 
cheered when it reported to 
parliament. 

In practice Speaker Ross Macdonald 
could cut debating time by more than 
this theoretical twenty-five percent 
merely by enforcing a rule which has 
always been on the books but which 
has been ignored for thirty years. The 
rule says members of parliament must 
not read their speeches. A number of 
backbench orators would be quite 
incapable of filing forty or thirty or 
even ten minutes if they didn’t have 
their gems all typed out for them 

One reason why Mr. Speaker has to 
be careful about enforcing the rule is 
the bad example of ministers. Arthur 
Ford, editor of the London, Ont., Free 
Press, recalls in his memoirs that the 
first exception to the rule was at the 
request of Sir Thomas White, Minister 
of Finance in World War I. Sir Thomas 
was a distinguished man of business 
but no speaker. He knew he couldn't 
deliver a budget speech without reading 
it, and he got permission to do so 

Thus began the tradition that minis 
ters making important announcements 
of policy might read their statements 
to the House In the case of such 
bulky documents as the budget speech, 
or the carefully worded paragraphs of 
an international agreement, the excep- 
tion is mere common sense. But the 
current habit is to have departmental 
statements written by civil servants 

it happens occasionally that a minis 
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ter’s “‘speech” is as new to him as to 
his audience when he reads it to the 
Commons. 

Also, if the statement has any pub 
licity value it will have been mimeo- 
graphed hours in advance and delivered 
to the press gallery for “release on 
delivery.” Often a story of this kind 
catches afternoon editions, which it 
could not possibly make if the reporters 
had to wait until they heard the speech 

With such distinguished precedents 
on the front bench it’s no wonder that 
private MPs do the same. They too 
like to hand around copies in advance 
to correspondents of their local news 
papers. They too like to polish a 
quotable phrase, and take no chances 
of fumbling it in delivery. As a result 
the Commons chamber echoes, hour 
after hour, the dull drone of a reading 
voice. 

It would need no amendment of the 
rules to put an end to that. But the 
real way to save time in the House 
of Commons has nothing to do with 
rules either new or old The real 
answer is party discipline, and author 
ity for party whips 

From every standpoint of public 
interest it would be well to have 
debating time allotted by agreement 
among the whips. Sometimes (as in 
the case of the retail-price maintenance 
bill no agreement could be reached 
because the Opposition proposed to 
fight to the end But in nine cases 
out of ten the issues could be thor 
oughly debated in half the time if 
speakers were seriously required to 
have something to say. Squeeze the 
water out of any volume of Hansard 
and you'd reduce it to pamphlet size 

Why isn’t it done’ Because members 
of parliament like to talk, and resent 
any restrictions on their favorite pas 
time. So long as they're indulged in 
this, no amendment of the rules is 
likely to keep parliament from wasting 


time 
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The Other Hero of the 
Enterprise 


page 


rejected refrigerators, television sets 
electri stoves ind scores of other 


aluabl 


for nothing tif 


commodities which were theirs 


they would be 


photo 
graphed accepting them 


Many people found it incredible that 
vo men who pl we protessK nal honor 
» much higher than gain should meet 
by pure coincidence on the sloping deck 
the mauled and staggering Flying 
Enterprise At press conferences they 
were badg rered to answet rumors that 
the ship was smuggling arms to Israel 


ind Carlsen did not dare leave in case 


thorities examined the cargo 


that the « actually 


yutside au 


too closely argo was 


upplies of heavy water used in atom 
bomb production and nobody must 
have access to it; that a number of 


intiques in the cargo were takes which 
and must be 
To which both replied with the 


had. been heavily insured 
lost 


most polite synonyms they could think 
of for “baloney.” 


| arrived at Hook Green on the day 
of Dancy’s reception He had just 
rejected three thousand for 
exclusive rights to use his naiae over 
a ghosted article He gave his story 
to me free You've come a long way 
to get it,” he said on hearing | was from 


vada. “It wouldn't be fair to let vou 
down.” 
On Christmas Day when the Flying 


first got trouble Ken 


month’s leave 


I’nterprise into 


neth Dancy was on a 


it home awaiting a new ship For 
everal days he knew no more about 
the Flying Enterprise than any ordin 
iry newspaper reader. The sixty-seven 
hunarec-ton wartime-built vessel. he 
learned, was heading from Hamburg 


to IWew York with a cargo of pig iron 


gvraphite bone meal peat moss, ore 
inimal hai 


tluminum 


yrass ed, onions 


jute 


bagging, antiques chloride, 


carpets and bird cages She carried 
forty crew and ten passengers— four 
women boy and men all 
emigrants to the United States 

None of these enjoyed the Christmas 
dinner that had been prepared in the 
saloon They were all sick in their 
bunks Waves sixty feet high were 
pounding the essel Furniture slid 
dishes flew and smashed, broken tackle 
ttered the decks here was never! 
ny letup from the pitiless sea On 
Boxing Day two immense waves en 
vulfed t he Flying Ente rprise and all 
iboard heard i loud sharp report Ihe 


hull cracked forward of the bridge 
Water poured into number three hold 


Carlsen discovered he’d been blown 


north of the customary sea lanes and 


decided to steer south so he'd be in 
traffic in the event of emergency. Soon 
after he’d changed course a single wave 
seventy-five feet high rolled the Flying 


dipped the 
With 


imble the argo of 


Enterprise over until she 
rees of her masts in the sea 


crosst 


i ickening 


iron shifted and the Flying Enterprise 
never got on an even keel again It 
was bedlam in the engine room Onl 
inks spilled a black glutinous stream 
over the deck The furnaces gave out 
for lack of gravity feed Steam 
dropped The pumps failed. Lights 
went out 

Flying Enterprise lurched again, and 


this time took ona list of sixty degrees 


Calmly Carlsen ordered the passen 
rers out of their cabins into a com 
panionway where they wouldn't be 

rown about so much. He told them 


to put on their life jackets and tried 


to pacify their fears with a bottle of 
brandy The passengers prayed and 
some of | em whimpered. One seaman 
cried, though no one knew whether it 
MACLEAN MAGAZINE MA 


was from the pain of injuries or rom 


terror. Now it was impossible to steer 
Enterprise lifted 
her propeller clear of the 
SOS 


because the list had 


rudder and 
Carlsen sent out an 
Dex 28 the S 
and and War Hawk, the 
military transport General A. W. Gree 
ly, the Norwegian tanker H. Westfal 
Larsen, the German steamship Arion 


water 
On 
South! 


freighters 


S 


ind the British steamer Sherbourns 
were standing by Che Westfal-Larsen 
poured out five hundred tons of oil 
worth fifteen thousand dollars in an 
effort to subdue the merciless sea But 
on Saturday Dec 9, Carlsen felt the 
responsibility of passengers and crew 
was getting too much and he VAS 
compelled to give the most distasteful 
order that ever comes to a mastet 
lips bandon Ship! 

Lifeboats from the Southland and 


General Greely «¢ ilongside to 
take the 


and crew 


ame 
Flying Enterprise’s passenget 


ladders But 
soared and plummeted so dizzily it was 


from rope they 


impossible to get nearer than 
feet wv 
Ca 


into the sea we 


twenty 
ithout being st hed to splinters 


rlsen dec ided ¢ erybody must jump 
ind 


boats 


aring a life belt 


then get pl ked up by the 


sent ten crew members over to encour 
ige the passengers Ihe first passenget 
to jump was fifty-year-old Mrs. Elsa 
Muller ‘he others hesitated. It was 
two hours before they could be per 
suaded to take the plunge 

Carlsen watched the successful res 
cue operations then signaled to the 
General Greely “| am staying with 
the ship until | am towed or sunk 
he story had rated only a few para 
graphs in the world’s Press until this 
moment So many ships were in 
distress at the time that rescue and 
salvage Operations were commonplace 
Now Carlsen’s decision blazed into 
headlines He radioed later | 
consider it my duty to look after 
the interests of my company and of 
insurance companie With a littl 
luck it will be possible to get the shiy 
into port He knew that as long as 


aboard there was 


i towline He 


someone remained 


a better chance of fixing 


knew that an abandoned sh pco ild be 
claimed as derelict by a= salvage 
company which, if it saved her, would 


erything she 
that a 


vpetling an 


be entitled to her and ey 


carried Further he knew 


captain has a tough time 
ship if 


other 
afloat 
He was st 


Millions 


one he quits remain 


his life 


gainst his 
hed by this 
simple concept of the 
tradit And not the least 


of them was Kenneth Dancy, listening 


iKing 


caree! were 


gallant ind 


seataring ion 


to the radio bulletins in Hook Green 

On Monday New Year's Ik ve, the 
| S. destroyer John W Weeks was 
standing by She was sending out 
reports on Carlsen’s vigil They were 
terse naval messages but in their 
economy of words was a breath-taking 
picture of a man clinging by day t 
the loping deck of his ship like a fly 
to a wall and by night sheltering in 

} 


the pitch-dark topsy-turvy radio cabin 


rlled 


ind drown him like a 


which might at any moment be 
nto the sea 
Kitten Ir i box 

At a million parti ill over Britain 
the talk Was only of ¢ irlsen Tha 


festive night the tele; 


same yhone rans 
in the Dancy home It was director 
Houlder Bros. Kenneth Dancy was 


to leave at once for Falmouth and joir 


the Turmoil. Turmoil’s regular mate 
had been called ashore to give evidence 
hefore an Admiralty enquiry. The tug 
had just come in from seven days at 
sea towing another damaged ship. She 
was refueling on New Year's Day then 
putting out on Jan. 2 to the Flyin 
ker nterprise Dancy packed his bag and 
caught the Cornist xpress New 
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n pen hotel 
raimoutt nittin 
Next d me the Digvest 
nd most powerful tugs in the world 
it nificent Vvartime record for 
4 
ri iv ed rity inder fire set 
ars Her iptain wa Dan Parker i 
ist iit naracte fame slong 
he Falmout! oast eamanship 
\fter mn he bridge even days 
tir lurmo nt 
em rth under the standard salvage agree 
I t eure If he 
led et Enterprise in 
A ! ) thousand f dollar 
‘ A ‘ nd wer nd If 
his 1 j ntery ‘ uld 
for fte he sual n 
| | a i tl i 
ad hundred wd fifty 
housand dollar total of ne 
» dollar | vA imble that 
ited Dan Parker down to the soles of 
\sr on Jan nd 
(Carlsen had beer ilome n the Fl 
ny Enterprise fo x ad Purmoil 
mned i >! it n ctl ind 
4 ti (lar en From 
adnight mm. on the fourth 
(‘arlsen tried to ta towline onto the 
| rite rise 
The idea wa that Carlsen hould 
hand hat inal fit time He would 
y ecure a loop round bollard and then 
throw the free end bach to lurmoil 
} vould then irround ‘Turmoil 
di tear ipstan and slow! five-inch 
Je hk eel hawser would be pulled out 
Pe to the Enterprise and back again. He 
} most eded I'he hawse! wi 
<i ound around the Enterprise bollard 
{ nd back to the tug and was within 
re vo feet of it ecuring point when the 
Ay ne pullin it broke It wa i black 
ment 
“ey Few peopl Dancy told me have 
how d ult thy operatt nis 
; eciall a n rhe en 
(C‘arlsen w handicapped because 
ere was no fixed object near the 
‘ ird hich he could 
‘ nselt ind hu ‘ both 
free heave n nd pa rit 
‘ A istin teepi 
! ed on deck 
‘ 1 1 n nd n Cott Vise 
hen 1 nst the lowe 
na f hie ned i houge 
Danecy's Dangerous Duty 
Ey I} it Frida ning ¢ ‘ 
| be it t 
thre ‘ n 
> ked and be ‘ nd | 
I nd he bitte le 
e blue ff hand te 
& e wet hen ind the bollard 
ne exhau a kin ‘ 
d iM ‘ di 
ind rest 
I to d ‘ yother mar 
the Flying Enterprive. Ther 
been f ith bv 
teppin forward Ke ‘ te i 
t thi 
= \ceordir t Hy hoon time us 
SA tom the f t office isi is man 
pecific dutie He alwa tands in 
: he bow when the | entering o1 
eaving port. I duty t ee that 
ryo 1s roperly louded Hye iS AIWAYS 
aS n command of lifeboat dri Whenever 
ye or more boats leave the s!} ips side 
Le it sea the first officer i ilways n 
se harge In other words he represents 


th tain at distant and tricky points 
where he captain cannot be himself 
owing to the necessity for remaining 
on the bridge 

When it was oby ious that somebody 


must board the | Iinterprise there 


was no indecisicn in l’arker’s mind as 
to who should There was neither 
discussion nor argument Although it 
was Dancy’s first trip aboard the 
Turmoil he was the first officer Auto 
matically this dangerous job was his 
Parker said later “TT just looked at 
Dancy and he looked at me hat’s 
all there was to it Dancy prepared 


himself to go 

He had some misgivings as to what 
condition of captain he would meet 
Dancy had had glimpses through the 
grey light and flying spume of a stocky 


hearded figure whose loneliness opr the 


decks of the big freighter had an almost 
eerie aspect I would not like to have 
spent six days alone in that ship 
myself he told me It would have 
vot on my nerves Carlsen’s messaves 


by radio had been rational enough vet 
his persistent refusal to be taken off 


| 


For Canadian writers and Canadians who are 


seer a man ta such odds with such 
spirit.” Yet Carlsen did net win the 
younger man’s confidence immediately 
I asked to be shown over the ship 
said Dancy | asked about the cargo 
ind its disposition. He told me every 
thing frankly. The list was caused as 
much by water in number three hold 
is it was by shifted pig iron He took 
me to the radio cabin on the bridge 


which was further clear of the water 


than any other sheltered place He 
suggested I join him in there to sleep 
I didn’t want to do it at first I was 
nervous of being trapped if she rolled 
over suddenly | wanted to stay out 
on deck all the time. He said I'd never 
be ible to do it In my wet clothes 
I'd die of exposure It took me nearly 
two hour to summon courage to stay 


hat cabin all night 
By th 


int 
is time however I'd got the 
feel of the ship under my feet and | 
igreed with Carlsen she was not likely 
to capsize without giving us enough 
warning to get out of the cabin 
During the first night they did not 


chat much Carlsen said he had found 


interested in writing. 
4 

> 
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‘ 
seemed to Dancy, at this time, to be so it was necessary to get as much rest 
courageous as to be suspect With a is possible for the constant climbing 


tiny sense of shame he toyed with the 
idea that Carlsen might be a_ little 
CTAaZzy 

Since the Flying Enterprise had 
ettled in the bows Parker decided to 


tow her stern first. He signaled Carlsen 
to tand by for i boarding party 
Laboriously Carlsen crawled out of 
his radio cabin and struggled aft again 


Phen Parker began to nudge the 
Purmoil’ stern toward the stern of the 


Flying Enterprise There followed a 
nair-raising few minutes when Pur 
moil tern came ip under Flying 
Enterprise’s stern with a eries of 
ikening bumps. In the wash caused 


by these collisions Dancy, awaiting his 
chance, got wet through 

The two sterns, for a while, passed 
each other up and down with the speed 
f elk itors Passing a hotel floor but 
finally they began to. rise ind fall 
together on the ime wave Chere came 


ction of a second when both were 


poised on a level plane Dancy, who 
if he had missed his step, might have 
been minced by ‘Lurmoil’s propeller 
quashed between the two sterns or 
wallowed by the sea. strode across a 
rap of twelve inches as if it had been 
i grating in the road It was easy.” 
he said 

Carlsen climbed up the deck toward 
in linging to donkey engines, deck 
rails, ropes and bulkheads like a mon 
key Dancy looked at the man who 
id been alone in a floating coffin for 
i week He saw dee} blue eyes 
red-rimmed with fativue i square jaw 
thick in stubble, and thin wide lips 
spread in a grin, and he was pleased 
He said Shake.”’ Then two fine 
mariners clasped hands 

Immediately the Englishman and the 
Danish-American attempted to get a 
towline fixed. Kut gathering darkness 
frustrated them and it was decided 
to abandon the attempt until next 
morning 

What amazed me was Capt. Carl 
sen’s cheerfulness,"" Dancy said, “‘and 


his tremendous optimism. I have never 


irround on all fours was very tiring 
His h inds were ¢ illoused be« iuse he ‘d 


done so much walking on the palms 
ot them We must conserve our 
treng 


th he iid “We never know 
when we'll need it.’ ” 

At dawn on Saturday Jan. 5 Flying 


Ente rprise had heeled over to seventy 


five degrees but Carlsen and Dancy 


managed to get a towline secured. “‘It 
was a wonderful moment,”’ said Daney 


It seemed to justify ill Carlsen’s 
faith.” 


Turmoil bevan towing Flying Ente 
prise toward kalmouth, four hundred 
miles distant, at three knot In the 
next three days the two seafarers got 


i chance to know each other 


“IT Am ‘Sir’ to Them” 


1 could see,” said Dancy that he 
was an outstanding man, a stickler for 
discipline it no tyrant. He knew how 
to look after imself He was very 
proud of ix ta’ le He liked chintz 
covered furniture and chintz curtains 
in his quarters At every port he 
bought fresh flowers and always kept 
plants blooming in his cabin 


Dancy isked Carlsen how he had 
stuck the solitu 


Carlsen replied |! am used to it 


of the first six days 


Captains must learn to conquer loneli 
ness. If a captain is to retain authority 
ind respect he must spend most of his 
life alone Some officers have been 
with me for years. But they are always 
Mister Mate’ to me and I am ‘Sir’ to 
them 

Dancy’s arrival was a boon to Carl 
sen He had spent six days in wet 
lothes Che only dry clothes he could 
get at were in the crew's slop chest 
The door to the slop chest was made 
of heavy steel and owing to the list 
was almost overhead The only way 
to open it was to stand under it and 
muscle it up. Once upward pressure 


was relaxed the law of gravity brought 


it clanging down again So it was 
impossible for one man, singlehanded, 


muscled 


to get through Dar 
open the door while Carlsen climbed 
through the gap and threw out dry 
clothes for both of them 

“We had to rest for quite a long 
time after that job,’ said Dancy 

They were in complete darkness 
every night, lying on mattresses wedged 
in the V formed by deck and bulkhead 
Coffee and food were passed to them 
by light line shot from the U. S 
destroyer John W. Weeks and later by 
the Willard Keith, which relieved her 


A shell case was used as containe It 
was a delicate operation which could 
be managed only once i day Ihe 
saved some coffee for late meals and 
heated it on a candle Chey had on 


two candles and as soon as the coft 
was warm they hlew them out 
conserve them 

We had no frest Wale 
Dancy, “but plenty of everything else 
he captain had been able to get at 
beer, wine and whisky 


his kept u 
from going thirsty but we had to be 
careful Those decks were no. place 
for i drunk 
ve in beer It made a wonderful! 


Once Carlsen tried 


to sha 
lather but it was too light and flaked 
iway before he could get ie ora 
to it 

Their best food reserve wa 1 hug 
poundcake which had been baked by 
the ship's cook for Christmas It was 
made of a pound of flour, a pound of 
fat, a pound of fruit and a pound of 
other ingredients It had gone stale 
and hard as a_ brick Through the 
centre was a hol For the first two 


days Carlsen had lived on this cake 
carrying it around with his arm through 
it like a hoop 

“His determination to get the shi 
into port was wonderful,’ said Dancy 
“He could think of very little else 
Occasionally we listened in to the shore 
station news bulletins though not often 
for we had to conserve batteries 
Howe er we realized there was a great 
fuss about us ashore One night we 
heard the BBC mention my name 
Carlsen roared with laughter and said 
‘You're in it now. You can't get away 
from it.” However we had no i tea how 
big the fuss was.” 

It was a world scoop picture, taken 
on Jan. 3 by Kemsley Newspaners 
photogr iphet st inle Devon tron in 
RAF plane, which really pinned editors 
ears back When they saw how far 


the Enterprise was listing they realized 
the immensity of Carlsen’s courage As 
soon as Devon's picture appeared in 
the Daily Graphic on Jan. 4 Falmout! 
1 combined seaside resort ind ship 
r-pairing depot, was alive with news 
men. Hotels closed for the winter were 
reopened The aged headwaiter in the 
Falmouth Hotel was run off his feet 
summoning reporters to answer calls 
from N \ ror iris, Stoc kholm and 
Rio 

Newspapers, news agencies and radio 


companies competed for tugs capabk 


f going out to meet the Turmoil and 
Einterprise is they neared shore In 
full ery behind the newsmen came the 
publicity promoters armed with blan! 
cheques for securing exclusive rights 
to “manage” Carlsen and Dancy in 
the exploitation of their reputation 
Philip Hindle Briscall, a London entre 
preneur, waited for Carlsen with a hard 
offer of forty thousand pounds or a 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars 

for rights to a film to be produced 
by Orson Welles. There was skirmis} 
ing all day long as reporters tried to 
“tle up” central figures in the story and 
‘get those who'd been “tied up 
by rivals 

Most experts predicted the Ente: 
prise would be hauled into Falmout! 


Wednesday Jan. 9 


But on Tuesday the eighth another 
storm blew up. During the night the 
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towline parted Carlsen and Daney 


were asleep in the radio cabin. ‘Turmoil 
drew alongside and aroused them with 
i blast from her siren When he saw 
vhat had happened Carlsen, according 
Lo ‘looked is though he d bee n 
3] ipped across the face “ From Pur 
moil came patieht Dan Parker's signal 

If at first you don’t succeed try, try 
igain.’ 

Throughout Wednesday Carlsen and 
Dan V attled to get another towline 
fixed. But now the Enterprise was so 
far over that a third of her deck was 
continuously awash. The bulkheads of 
he four water-tight holds began to 
rreak down. Plunging in the high seas 

e a half-submerged log the ship 
gan to settle fast 


The Captain liked the ‘Copter 


As Dancy and Carlsen sweated on 
the stern, heaving on a line, a wave 
broke over them. Carlsen was swept 
across the deck and saved himself only 


by grabbing a rail. Dancy said He 
wasn't scared He was furiously 
ingry.”” The soaking meant another 


trip to the slop chest for dry clothes 
ind now every journey across the shi 
sapped their strength 


On the morning of Thursday the 
tenth Willard Keith and Turmoil urged 
Carlsen to abandon the ship Ihe 
Roval Navy signaled they were sending 
out a helicopter to take them off 


Carlsen replied ‘It’s mighty nice of 
the British Navy but | am not aban 
doning ship.”’ 

Dancy said he had now lost hope 
He did not mention this to Carlsen who 
vas in command. Soon after midday 


Carlsen too began to get gloomy \t 
two-fifteen Carlsen signaled to Tu 
moil: ‘““Things aren't so hot here now 
She’s taking a lot of water.”’ Parker 
replied “T agree Your hatches are 


awash and may give way any time 
Will you jump over the stern or wait 
for the helicopter?” 
would wait for the helicopter 

This shook Dancy who didn’t like 
the idea of the helicopter at all He 
hinted to Carlsen that it would be 
better to jump over and get picked up 
But Carlsen said they would leave by 
helicopter. And Dancy said: ‘‘Very 


Carlsen said he 


good.”’ 
It Was a Piece of Cake 


At 3.06 p.m. the Willard Keith got 
a signal frorn the Royal Navy: ‘“The 
helicopter has turned back. Bad 
weather has beaten them.”’ Willard 
Keith signaled to Turmoil: “It’s up 
to us to get those two off mighty 
quick.” Two minutes later Turmoil 
replied urgently to Willard Keith: ‘“The 
Flying Enterprise is going down. ‘The 
Flying Enterprise is going down.”’ Will 
ird Keith replied “Standing by 
Standing by.” 


Dancy told me: ‘“‘We were not 
excited It is quite easy to jump 
overboard from a sinking ship if you 
choose the right place We looked 


around a bit and decided the best way 
to get off was by the funnel. It was 
lying almost flat along the water, like a 
little pier, but not quite low enough to 
be taking water down the funnel. If we 
went out along there we would not be 
hit in the water by deck cargo and 
tackle which was sliding into the sea 
Also the ship was drifting away at 
about two knots from the direction in 
which the funnel was pointing. Once 
we were off we knew the ship would 
move away from us instead of bearing 
down on top of us. So we just walked 
out and jumped We held hands so 
the Turmoil would have only one 
pickup point instead of two. We wore 
our vellow life jackets. We struck out 


with our free hangs lowat irmou 
Turmoil came up to us and threw 

rope and hauled us in. We were only 
in the water four and a half minutes 


here was nothing to it. It was a piece 
f cake 

Carlsen stood on the deck and 
watched his ship go down only fifty 
three miles from safety. She plunged 
stern first into forty fathoms at which 
depth salvage was out of the question 
‘I’ve done my best,”’ he said 
could not be helped “s Then Daney 
ind Carlsen went to bed 

The Times said of Dancy and Car! 
sen: “They have been true to the tra 
ditions of their adventurous profes 
sion \ banner line in the News 
Chronicle cried simply “Hush! They're 
Asleep!” 

The heroes landed in Falmouth on 
Saturday Jan. 12 and paraded through 
the streets with a civic reception com 
mittee. Carlsen was presented with 
in ill-chosen token of admiration a 
big bouquet of flowers —but he carried 
it unabashed Ata press conference 
they told their story freely and politely 
t 


» four hundred newspapermen but 
turned their backs on offers for exclu 


sive rights 


Said Dan \ If | had taken all 
that money just for doing my job I'd 
never have been able to look anothet 
seaman in the face. Who did they think 
was” Errol Flynn’ lo the impor 
tunate publicity men Carlsen said 

Please no! | im i sea capt iin! 


Thumbs up in Knightsbridge 


Che following Tuesday I saw Carlsen 
it the Danish Club in Knightsbridge 
when he was invested with the Orde: 
of Dannebrog by the Danish Ambassa 
dor to Britain, Count Eduard Revent 
low With appropriate respect but 
great aplomb he chatted with Prince 
and Princess George of Denmark then 
excused himself to silence the crowds 
outside who were chanting: ‘‘We want 
Carlsen! We want Carlsen'’’ He went 
to the window and gave them a thumbs 
up. Then he gave them a victory \ 
sign. ‘The roaring rattled the windows 
Carlsen then returned to the Princess 
with the air of a man who has just 
satis.ed the children -and went on 
chatting 

The next day I went down to Hook 
Green to see Dancy arrive home. He 
couldn't come earlier because he was 
unable to leave Turmoil until relieved 
by her regular mate When he had 
finished giving me much of this story 
in his mother’s little sitting room | 
accompanied him, with his parents and 
three brothers, up to the Elephant’s 
Head Inn where seventy-two-year-old 
Frank Pierce, the landlord, was setting 
up free drinks all around for the 
villagers 

Dancy posed with good humor for 
more pictures while seventy-odd vil 
lagers raised their glasses of mild and 
bitter and sang For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow 

“You oughter make something out 
of it Ken,” said one farmer 

Dancy laughed and shook his head 
Quite clearly he was anxious to get back 
to his gramophone and his collection 
of five hundred classical records, and 
to a woolen sweater he wanted to 
finish in time for his next voyage 

“Is there really nothing you would 
like?” asked a farm girl, looking up at 
him with big eyes 

Dancy thought for a long time. Then 
he said “Yes. I'd like to meet Sir 
John Barbirolli.”’ 


Coo! ‘00's that 

*The conductor of the Hallé Orches 
tra in Manchester.” 

I am glad to report that a meeting 
has been arranged * 


Welcomed 
into the Home 


wee 


MAGAZINES ARE WELCOMED into the home, and when they . . 
arrive it is for a long stay because people keep them and read 


them often. 


Magazine reading is seldom hurried or casual. When a_ person 
reads a magazine it becomes his or her primary centre of attraction 
Thousands of people have almost literally lived by magazines in 


the care of their homes and children and feeding of their families 


Consequently, magazines give the advertiser time to sit down and 
talk and demonstrate to his prospects—extending his time with 
them to however long he can interest them—and with a chance 


to sell time and time again 


More than 50 million copies of Canadian magazines are bought 


every year. 
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Meet thr most “Rocket” Oldsmobile evel ill 
| 


new Ninetv-Eight —a triumph of fine-car design classic! ‘Phe 
sensational new actlon-stat (ldsmobile’s Super tor 1952" 
Both bring vou the new 160 horsepower Rocket’! Both feature 
Oldsmobile’s New i-Matic Super Drive’ md ubeven smoother 


“Rocket Ride’! And. ain the magniticent Ninety-Fieht. Oldsmobile 


ichieves a new high in fine-car design! Phere’s new GM Hydrault 


Steering”. A sweeping new “lone look” outside! “Custom-Lounge 


[hic Ve evel Ser threw if deatet 
at kant 


A General Motors Value 
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Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous 


é HREE Toronto boys in a 1928 
] ilopy were accused by a motor 
cycle policeman of breaking the 

This car can’t go that 

fast iid the driver Try it 

yourself 

The cop climbed in, drove three 
miles, admitted he was mistaken, and 
got out The DOYS prom] tly drove 
off leaving the policeman wonder 


ne now to get bac k to his motorcy¢ le 


The of a restaurant in 
Lachute, Qlue., successfully protested 
bylaw which allowed only fifteen 
parking time outside his 
café. Nobody, he said, could eat one 


minutes 


WAS TUUGH/ 


o is de luxe meals in less than an 


hour Park ing time was extended to 


\t two o'clock in the morning a 

W nnipeg man woke his wife and 

mmplained of a severe pain his 

She hastily dressed ind drove 

to the hospital but, by the time 

hie irrived, his pain had disap 

t red | ead it was his wife who 

id to be admitted In less than an 
our she gave pirth to i girl 


\ contestant on a New York julzZ 
roprat vas asked Of what coun 
N Scotia a province” 

\fter hestitation he replied 
Kngland Ihe master of cere 

mies Was thought it over, 
lecided We'll iccept that answer 


\ Saskatoon farmer has been 
iefully riding the bus lately He 

caught n ’ blizzard on i 
leserted lane out in the back country 
es from any farm or village. Anxi 
ul ovet home betore he was snow 

led Ip, swung iround 

tthe road ind collided 

enad-o \ ttre miv motor 
‘ re listrict 


\ Lor to driver neked 
tchhiker during that citys street 
’ trike W here re you heading 
te isked 
Nowhere nm puirticular replied 
passenger I'm from the west 
id I haven't seen Toronto vet so 
I'm just riding around! 


A young man waiting to give 
evidence in the magistrate’s court 
at Stratford, Ont., struck up ac- 
quaintance with the pretty girl who 
shared the witnesses’ bench with 
him Anxious to make a_ good 
impression he bought a long-term 
subseription to a publication she 
was representing. Then they were 
called to give evidence. The girl was 
a daughter of the accused. The man 
was the crown’s star witness whose 
testimony helped register a convic 
tion. All he got after the session was 
a stony stare and his receipt 


It was 2.30 a.m. at a rip-roaring 
party in a Regina wartime house 
when two guests began a mock duel 
with carving knife and fork The 
man with the knife was horrified 
when his weapon slipped and he 
pinked his opponent The house had 
no telephone ind he was told to call 
a doctor from the nearest house with 
i light on. He rushed out and soon 
lost his bearings as he ran up and 
down rows of duplicate houses 
Finally reaching a lighted house, he 
flung open the door, shouted, “Quick 
phone a doctor” und found himself 


back at the party 


Sign on the outskirts of Biggar 
Sask 
This isn’t New York 
but it is BIGGAR 


JASPER 


When a Toronto corporation de- 
cided to grant a mortgage on a 
building in another Ontario city the 
president volunteered to deliver the 
contract personally. An informal 
man, he shoved overnight gear into 
his brief case with the mortgage and 
took the evening plane to his destina- 
tion. At one of the largest hotels a 
desk clerk glanced at his wrinkled 
overcoat and lack of luggage and 
summed him up as a doubtful pros- 
pect. “Have you got any identifi- 
cation?” he asked haughtily. 

I thought I had,” said the presi- 
dent, “but it’s not worth much now 
It’s the mortgage on your building.” 


A western Ontario farmer, whose 
home had just been switched from 
twenty-five to sixty cycle hydro 
power, went to see his sister in a 
nearby town. He remarked, “I was 
converted yecterday 

His sister replied tartly Don’t be 
silly, Walter. You know you've been 
1 good Presbyterian all your life.” 


A clerk in a Hamilton, Ont., store 


began making out a customer’s bill 
“Mrs ’ She hesitated for the 
name 
“No Miss,” replied the customer 
“[’m so sorry,’” murmured the 
salesgirl confusion 
Not half as sorry as | am 


returned the spinster 


By Simpkins 


anecdotes reflecting the current scene. No contributions returned. Address Parade, ¢/o Maclean's, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 


A young wife in Victoria, B.C., 
always heads her letters to her hus- 
band on service in Korea with the 
names of the street corner their house 
is on: Faithful and Howe. 


Two University of Toronto 
students hiking in Scotland were 
drenched in a sudden rainstorm. 
The young men dashed ‘o a railway 
station and climbed aboard a half- 
empty train. When the rain stopped 


FOOGH!  LALHIE - 
Li NOTICE! 


they hung the outer layers of their 
soaked clothing out the compartment 
window to dry At the next stop a 
burly engineer promptly appeared, 
snatched the billowing garments and 
left without a word. At the next 
stop again he returned with a coat 
in each hand and said, “‘Here’s your 
jackets, your troosers are still drying 
in the engine cab.” 


When a red-haired exchange clerk 
ina Toronto department store accli- 
dentally gave a customer a sizeable 
refund for a scarlet hat that had been 
bought at a rival store across the 
street her boss told her she’d have 
to pay for it herself. She was broke. 
She borrowed a fur coat from another 
clerk, assumed her haughtiest expres- 
sion, marched across to the other 
department store and demanded a 
refund for the hat ‘It didn’t suit 
me.” They glanced from the red 
head to the red hat and paid up. 


On the train from Vancouver to 
Calgary a noisy drunk was making 
Why don’t 


you put him off at Kamloops?” some- 


a nuisance of himself 


one asked the conductor 
“Oh, we get that character every 
night,’ he answered 


You mean he just rides DacK ind 
forth?” 
“No,”’ said the conductor 


always the same character but a 
different face.” 
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To get there in comfort... 


oronto. 
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Manitobc Legislotive Building, Winnipeg 


To get to some of Canada’s more picturesque cities, such as Winnipeg 
| 
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Whether ,. re travell 


initob oO | highways good and Dad Yu itl ret i smooth else aretul ind Sul 
Ma yOu ll travel 
omfortable ride on any road when your Car's equipped with Goodyear combination. When your car's equip] Gi rs r-( 
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a (Ask your Goodyear Dealer about the 
- low priced Marathon Super-Cushion 
“ed Mile after mile along Nova Scotia s beautiful more mileage than other br I r 
Cabot Trail—and on any highway anywhere I a nd Car NM MOtorst u ) re The safest tire t 
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story of the magical flax fibre 
It is the qualities of this natural 
fibre that have enabled man to 


produce a fabric unequalled for 


sheer, lasting beauty 


Irish Linen will outlast 
any other fabric Dec ause 


x 


traw a 


Irish Linen is highly absorbent a 


Irish Linen is free from 
lint beca the flax fit 


Irish Linen is completely wash 


able ise the fla re 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 
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